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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vocus is issued weekly on Thursdays, 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address; ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draftor postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er’srisk. Single copies ten cents. — ; 

Maauscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. : 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given, Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints. —Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers whe are unable to purchase Vogue at 
‘any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting that fact. 


Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 24 Class Matter, 








Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

V class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 

Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. 8. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M, Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Nasnville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Geo, Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co,, 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia,T. Cuilen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co ,96 5th Ave, 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co, 

Providence, T. J Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, go8 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G, E,. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R. C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

Toledo, J. Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote frem New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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E. STAUFFER 
ROBES RT MANTEAUX 
FRENCH CORSETS AND LINGERIE 
6 West zoth Street, New York. 











PERSONAL SERVICES 





MISS HELEN MERRITT 
Shopping by mail. Commissions of all kinds 
execu'es promptly and seasonably. Correspondence 
invited. Orders for art embroidery a specialty. 
tro East 46TH STREET. NEw YorE 





. FLOWERS 


Violeis, beautiful quality, only $1.50 adozen. For 
dinners, receptions or for boutoniéres. Joseph Mar- 
ten, 920 Eighth Avenue’ Kefers, by permission, 
among others, to Mrs. Josephine Redding, 301 West 
§7th Street. 





S a very large number of 
subscriptions expire in 
December, subscribers are 

asked to forward their remittances 
for renewals at their earliest con- 
venience to prevent delay in mak- 
ing the necessary changes on the 
mailing lists. 


SECOND OPEN QUES- 
TION 


N Vogue, January 2, the suc- 
cessful answer to the First 
Open Question, “ What is 

Tact?” will be announced. 

The second competition will 
be upon a question wholly differ- 
erent in character, and of excep- 
tional interest. It has the special 
merit of being received from a 
Vogue reader, who sent it for 
reply in the department of An- 
swers to Correspondents. 

As the question admits of 
widely divergent replies, and cov- 
ers a social problem that has pre- 
sented itself to very many mar- 
ried men and women, it seems 
advisable to invite its general 
discussion. The question is : 

To what extent may a married man with 
propriety pay his honorable attentions to a 
married woman not related to him, but with 
whom he may be upon terms of particular 
friendliness ; and under what circumstances, 


if any, may he call upon her, make her 
presents, or appear with her in public? 


It is obvious that upon this 
question opinions are held that are 
conventional, conservative, radical, 
sentimental, rational, personal, 
general and particular. Perhaps 
a clearer idea may be had of the 
correspondent’s meaning if we add 
that the pseudonym given is. Plato. 

The same terms that applied to the first 
open question will apply also to this, viz., the 
writer of the best reply will direct us to pay 
five dollars to some charity. Vogue, how- 
ever, prefers that it be given to one of the 
following: 

The Babies’ Ward of Post-Graduate Hospital, 


The Charitv Organization Society, 
The Humane Society. 


ALIDA CRAIG 


He third instalment is giv- 
en inthis number of a nov- 
elette that will continue 

for several weeks under the title 
of Alida Craig. The author, 
Miss Polly King, is favorably 
known as a writer of many verses 
and short articles that have ap- 
peared in Vogue, and this story is 
cordially recommended to readers 
as of exceptional excellence in its 
local color, its characterizations and 
its sustained interest 

The short stories which con- 
tribute so largely to Vogue’s at- 
tractiveness have always been 
selected with the utmost care, and 
will continue to be a conspicuous 
feature. 
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DIED 


ge ae Cambridge Livingston, 8 Dec., at Islip, 
L.I 


Frederic Munroe, 7 Dec., at Paris, France. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Bolies-Cuyler. 
Clarkson-Swords, 
Huntington—Holliday. 
Harrison—Hudson. 
Sandford—T horne. 


Miss Elizabeth Bradley Bollesto Mr. David Henry 
Cuyler. Miss Bolles is the daughter of Mr. Frederic 
M. Bolles. 

Miss Elizabeth Clarkson to Mr. Henry Cotheal 
Swords. Miss Clarkson isthe daughter of the late 
Samuel Clarkson, from Phila. Mr. Swords 1s a 
member of the Union, Calumet and Union League 
Clubs, and the Society of Colonial Wars. 

Miss Caroline Huntington to Mr. E. Burke Holli- 
day. Miss Huntington is a niece of Mr. C. P, 
Huntington. Mr. Holliday is from San Francisco, 

Miss Daisy Harrison to Mr. Johnston Hudson, 
Miss Harrison is a daughter of the late Charles Le 
Roy Harrison. Mr. Hudson is a son of Mr. Thomas 
Bliss Hudson. 

Miss Katherine Sandford to Mr, Victor C. Thorne, 
Miss Sandford is the daughter of Mr. Samuel Sand- 
ford, from Bridgeport,Conn. Mr. Thorne is the son 
of Mr. Jonathan Thorne. 


WEDDINGS 


BLACK-WINSLOW.— Mr. Clarence A. Black and 
Miss Mary Corning Winslow, daughter of the late 
John F. Winslow, were married at the residence of 
the bride’s mother, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on Wed., 
11 Dec. The Rev. Francis B. Wheeler, assisted by 
the Rev, Edward Huntington Rudd, officiated. Muss 
Alice W. Poole was maid of honor. Master Thomas 
Winslow, Master Webster Wickes, Master Frederick 
Wheeler and Master Otto Mallory were pages. Mr, 
E. Huntington Blatchford was be t man. 

CoBuRN-CARTER.—Mr. Hewett Coburn, Jr., and 
Miss Lena May Carter, daughter of Mr Robert K. 
Carter, were married in the Madison Avenue Meth- 
odist Church on Thu,,12 Dec. The Rev. Dr, Syl- 
vester Jones, assisted by the Rev. Dr. MacArthur, 
officiated. Miss Jackson was maid of honor. The 
bridesmaids were Miss Estelle Arnold and Miss 
Georgie Scott. Mr. Alfred K. Kenyon was best man 
The ushers were Mr. Clarence M. Carter, Mr. 
Charles G. Hall, Mr. William H. Brainard, Mr. 
Charles Moneypenny, Mr. William P. Hall, Mr. 
James Wilson and Mr. Alfred P. Coburn. 

McALPIN-ROCKEFELLER.— Dr. D. Hunter Mc- 
Alpin, Jr., son of Mr, David H. McAlpin and Miss 
Emma Rockefeller, daughter of Mr. William Rocke 
telier, were married at the residence of the bride's 
parent, Rockwood Hall, Tarrytown, N. Y.,on Thu., 
12 Dec. The Rev. Dr. Thomas Armitage assisted 
by the Rev. Dr. Harris officiated. Miss Ethel Rocke- 
feller was maid of honor. Miss Sarah Pyle and Miss 
Adelina Pyle were flower girls, Mr. Charles W. 
McAlpin was best man, The ushers were Mr. Ben- 
jamin B. McAlpin, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Mr. 
Oliver G. Jennings, Mr. William Sanderson Brown, 
Mr. James G. Gardiner, Mr. Alfred L. Dennis, Mr. 
Percy Avery Rockefeller and Dr. William Chittendon 
Lusk. Present were Mr. and Mrs. James Stillman, 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip Schuyler, Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus 
Field Judson, Mr.and Mrs, John D. Rocketeiler, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Lanman Bull, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles T. Barney, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Flagler, Mr. 
and Mrs. George Austin Mortison, Mr, and Mrs, 


Daniel H. McAlpin, Mr. and Mrs, Henry H. Flagie;, | 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Gould, Mr. and Mrs. Morton 
Patton, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Eddison, Mr. and Mrs, 
George F. Schrady, Gen, and Mrs, Samuel Thomas, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Villard, Mr. and Mrs. But'er 
Williamson, Mr. and Mrs J. Jennings, Miss Alta 
Rockefeller, Miss Marie Hewitt, Miss Barney, Miss 
Porter, Miss McComb, Mrs. Jabez Boswick, Mr. 
Reginald Jaffray, Mr. Richard Van Wyck, Mr. 
George D, Stewart, Mr. Dewitt Williamson, Mr. W, 
S Brown, Mr. Charles King Morrison, Mr. Freder. 
ick Evans, Mr. H. N. Cruger, Dr, Wiliam Lusk, 
Mr. Worthington Whitehouse, Mr. Henry Rogers, 
Colonel Payne, Mr. Arthur Sturgis and Mr. Thomas 
B. Wanamaker. 

MacCutitum-CurtTiss.—Mr. Harry. MacCullum 
and Miss Agnes Isabel Curtiss were married on Thu,, 
12 Dec. The Rev. Dr. C. A. Stoddard, assisted by 
the Rev. Dr. John C. Bliss, officiated. Miss Julia 
Curtiss was maid ot honor. The bridesmaids were 
Miss Edna Green and Miss Evelyn Hickok. Mr. 
George L. Curtiss was best man. The ushers were 
Mr. Andrew Evans, Mr. Lee Curtiss, Mr. Alexander 
— Mr. Charles Kelly and Mr, Samuel P. Conk. 
in. 

PACKARD-BLYDENBURGH.—Mr. Edward Wins- 
low Packard and Miss Elizabeth C. Blydenburgh, 
daughter of the late William Judson Blydenburgh, 
were married in the Church of the Heavenly Rest 
on Wed., 11 Dec. Bishop Worthington, of Ne. 
braska, officiated. Miss Ruth Blydenburgh was 
maid of honor. The ushers were Mr. John Du Fais, 
Mr. Dulany Howland, Mr. Silas H. Furman, Mr, 
James Barnes, Mr. Samuel F. Barry and Mr. William 
H Gillilan, 


SCHROEDER-DE NEUFVILLE.—Mr. James Lang. § 


don Schroeder, son of the late Francis Schroeder, and 
Miss Juliette De Neufville, daughter of Mr. Jules De 
Neufville, were married at the residence of the bride's 
parents, 36 W. 37th St., on Wed., 11 Dec. The 
Rev. Dr. Henry Yates Satterlee officiated. Miss 
Marie De Neufville was maid of honor. The brides- 
maids were Miss Edith Devereux Clapp, Miss Mary 
Neeser, Miss Henrietta Schroeder, Miss Elizabeth 
Jackson. Mr. Wainwright Parish was best man. 
The usters were Mr. Kenneth Douglas Robinson, 
Mr. A. H. Parker, Mr. John B. Neeser, Mr. Henry 
Schroeder, Mr. Stockton B. Colt and Mr. Thatcher 
Lugueer. 

Von GRAvE—W ALpo, —Barbn Lothar Alexander 
Von Grave and Miss Deborah Waldo, daughter of 
Mr. George Clark Waldo, were married at the resi- 
dence of the bride's parents, Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
on Wed.,11 Dec. The Rev. J. E. Wildman off- 
ciated. Mr. Edward Mortimer May was best man. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


RG «ada dibdaee 00s meapedl Thu., 23 Jan 
Sedgwick-Beales..... peor es seeseus Tue., 4 Feb 
Terry-Lawrence....... i sewslene Wed., § Feb. 


Weir-Bailey... ....... ove euees <sacne Dec 


BORDEN-OWEN.—Mr. Bertram Borden, son of 
Mr. C. D. Borden, and Miss Mary Owen, daughter 
of Mr. William H. Owen, will be married in tic 
Church of the Heavenly Rest, on Thu., 23 Jan. 

TERRY-LAWRENCE.—Mr, Arthur Terry and Miss 
Julia King Lawrence, daughter of Mr. J. Ricketts 
Lawrence, will be married in St. George’s Church on 
Wed., 5 Fed. 


DANCES 


The first of the Monday evening cotillons was a 
Sherry’s, on Mon. eve.,g Dec. Receiving were Mrs. 
Philip Livingston, Mrs. Frederic Goodridge, Mrs 
George L. Kingsland and Mrs. George Hoftman. The 
cotillon was led by Mr. Aiexander Hadden, dancing 
with Miss Emiiy Hoffman. 1 here were no favors. 
Supper was served at small tables after the cotillon, 
in the pink ballroom, Present were Mr. artd Mrs. 
Henry Barclay, Miss Gertrude Barclay, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charlies R. Huntington, Miss Marie Hunting- 
ton, Miss Mabel Huntington, Mr. and Mrs. Anson 
Hard, Miss Sirah Hard, Miss Julia Hard, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Lawrence Wells, Miss Elizabeth Wells, 
Mrs. Jolin E. Parsons, Miss Constance Parsons, Miss 
Gertrude Parsons, (sen. and Mrs. John W atts Kear 
ney, Miss Mary Kearney, Mrs. Alfred Edwards, Miss 
Helen Edwards, Mrs. Clement Cleveland, Miss Elsie 
Cleveland, Mrs. John D. Wood, Miss Meiza W ood, 
Miss Helen Colgate, Miss Katherine Hoppin,. Mis» 
Esther Hoppin, Miss Mabel Jones, Miss Elsie Littell, 
Miss Caroline Lee, Miss Margaret Adams, Miss 
Louse Field, Miss Edith Speyers, Miss Elvine Neeser, 
Miss May Neeser. Miss Estelle de Peyster, Miss )us- 
tine de Peyster, Miss Anna Peabody, Miss Helena 
Clarkson, Miss Alice Post, Miss Laura Jay, Miss 
Caroline Duer, Miss Mary Riker, Miss Julia Ctark- 
son, Miss Edith Jay, Miss Henrietta Morris, Mis: 
Grace Henop, Miss Adéle Fitzgerald, Miss Julia 
Dext Grant, Miss Elizabeth Hare, Mi.s Marie Ham- 
ilton, Miss Edith Sands, Miss Alice Wilmerding. 
Miss Forbes Morgan, Miss Emily Delafield, Miss 
Mabel Drake, Miss Harriet Biddle, Miss Katharine 
Van Rensselaer, Miss Belle Nelson, Miss 
Marion McKeever, Miss Mary Pell, Mr. 
Beekman Hoppin, Mr. Charles Riker, Mr. 
Samuel Blagdon, Mr. John G. Neeser, Mr. 
Augustus Clarkson, Mr. Edward Livingston, 
Mr. William Neilson, Mr Gouveneur Morris, Mr. 
John E. Parsons, Mr. Thomas L. Wells, Mr. Town- 
send Howes, Mr. Edward Hosmer, Mr. Harold Van 
Rensselaer, Mr. Frederick O. Spedden, Mr.Montgon- 
ery Hare, Mr. Wainwright Parish, Mr. Herbert Par- 
sons, Mr. Archibald Mackay, Mr. Laurence Lee, Mr’. 
Hamilton Durand, Mr. Reuben Howes, Mr. Francis 
Hillhouse, Mr. Waldren Belknap, Mr. Oliver Camp- 
bell, Mr, W yllis Reese, Mr. Stockton Colt, Mr, Russel! 
Landale, Mr. J. Frederick Pierson, Mr. Edward 8. 
Jones, Mr. Louis Fitzgerald and Mr. Henry Meyer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter S. Gurnee gave a dance a 
8 E. 33d St., on Tue. eve., 10 Dec., for their daugh- 
ters, Miss Belle Barney Gurnee and Miss Lucy 
Barney Gurnee. The cotillon was led by Mr. J. 
Frederick Tams, dancing with Miss Belle Gurnce. 
The favors were corsage bouquets, satin ribbon 
sashes and fancy frames for the women, and bouton- 
niéres and silver trinkets for the men. Supper was 
served before the cotillon, 
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The first of the Cinderella Dances was given at 
Sherry’s on Thu, eve.,12 Dec. There were about 
150 couples present. Receiving were Mrs. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. John 
A. King, Mrs. John S. Barnes and Mrs. Joseph H. 
Choate. The cotillon, which began promptly at ten 
o'clock, was led by Mr. Alexander Hadden. The 
favors were satin sash ribbons and boutonniéres, 
Present were Miss Annie Morgan, Miss Emily 
Stoane, Miss Winifred Ives, Miss Frances Ives, Miss 
Esther Hunt, Miss Louisa Barlow, Miss Elizabeth 
Hare, Miss Rosina Hoyt, Miss Belle Guinee, Miss 
Lucy Gurnee, Miss Helen de Peyster, Miss Con- 
stance Parsons, Miss Gertrude Parsons, Miss Mary 
Cross, Miss Ethel Davies, Miss Sybil Sherman, Miss 
Juliana Cutting, Miss Helen Stokes, Miss Marie 
Hamilton, Miss Emily Hoffman, Miss Julia Dela- 
field, Miss Alice Wiimerding, Miss Daisy Post, 
Miss E.eonar Cross, Miss Charlotte Barnes, Miss 
Nellie Barnes, Mr. Edward de Peyster Livingston, 
Mr. J. Montgomery Hare, Mr. Ansel Phelps, Mr. 
Sherwood B, Ives, Mr. Rupert King, Mr. George 
Morgan, Mr. Samuel Blagden, Mr. Graham Stokes, 
Mr. Redmond Cross, Mr. James G. K. Lee, Mr. 
Kenneth Robinson, Mr. Herbert Parsons and Mr. 
Richard Hunt. 

Mr. ani Mrs. Samuel H. Valentine gave a dance 
at 44 E. 57th St. on Thu., 12 Dec. ; 

Toe first of the Friday Evening Dances was given 
at Delmonico’s, on Fri. eve., 13 Dec. Receiving 
were Mrs. Alfred L. Eiwards, Mr. John A. Kingz, 
Mrs, Ferdinand Wilmerding and Mrs. John Watts 
Kearney. Mr. Franklin Bartlett led the cotillon, 
which was daaced before supper. Present were Miss 
Helen Edwards, Miss Elizabeth Screven, Miss Cor- 
nelia Delafield, Miss Emily Hoffman, Miss Alice 
Wilmerding, Miss Lucy Gurnee, Miss Belle Gurnee, 
Miss Helen Kingsland, Miss Edith Sands, Miss 
Helena Clarkson, Miss Justine de Peyster, Miss 
Mabel Jones, Miss Harriet Biddle, Miss Mary 
Kearnev, Miss May Neeser, Miss Caroline Lee, Miss 
Alice Post, Miss Constance Parsons, Miss Ethel 
Phelps, Miss Anna Peabody, Miss Adéle Fitzgerald, 
Miss Marion McKeever, Mr. George A. Morrison, 
Mr. G. Creighton Webb, Mr. Archibald Mackay, 
Mr. James R. Bartholomew, Mr. Stowe Phelps, Mr. 
Augustus Clarkson, Mr. Wainwright Parish, Mr. 
Moatgomery Hare, Mr. Lawrence Hamilton, Mr. 
Frederick Betts, Mr. Dexter Blagden and Mr. Wyllis 
Reese. 

The first of a series of dances organized by Mrs. 
Henry Brevoort Kane, Mrs. George Trowbridge and 
Mrs. Archibald A. Watson, was given at Sherry’s, on 
Mon. eve., 16 Dec. The cotillion was led by Mr. 
Stowe Phelps. The next two of these dances will be 
at Sherry’s on 6 Jan. and 20 Jan. 

A subscription dance will be given at the South 
Orange Field Clubhouse on Fri. eve., 20 Dec. The 
patronesses are Mrs, W. H. Curtiss, Mrs. Cyrus F, 
Loutrell, Mrs. Charles P. Yardlay. Mrs. Spencer 
Miller, Mrs. Richard M, Dyer, Mrs. Edwin W. 
Adams, Mrs William B. Dillon, Mrs. Frank Bars- 
ton, Mrs. H. A. Mandeville, Mrs. Oliver D. Vander- 
bilt, Mrs. Robert Ward, Mrs. Livingston Middle- 
ditch, Mrs. Andrew Dotger, Mrs. Charles A. Sterling 
and Mrs. Charles A, Gillespie. The Com. on ar- 
rangements consists of Mr. Cyrers F. Loutrell, Mr. 
Edwin W. Adams, Mr. A. L. Scott, Mr. Austin Col- 
gate, Mr. Frederick Meeker, Mr. S. Fisher Miller, 
Mr. W. W. Patonand Dr. H. A. Mandeville. 

The second meeting of the dancing ciass organized 
by Mrs, Benjamin $. Church was held at Sherry’s on 
Fri. eve.,13 Dec. Receiving were Mrs, Benjamin 
S. Church, Mrs. Walton Oakley, Mrs Stuyvesant 
Fish Morris and Mrs. Frederic Goodridge. The co- 
tillon was led by Mr. Thomas Savage Clay, dancing 
alone, Present were Miss Angelica Church, Miss 
Helena Clarkson, Miss Marion Coffin, Miss Ethel 
Hitchcock, Miss Dorothy Schieffelin, Miss Madeleine 
Cutting, Miss Daisy Hollins, Miss Mary Bowers, 
Miss Sallie Atterbury, Miss Janet Henderson, Miss 
Alice Sands, Miss Martha Jacob, Miss May Riker, 
Miss Ethel Smith, Miss Mary Crosby Hurry, Miss 
Bertha Mundé, Miss Sarah Thompson, Miss Mathilde 
Van Rensselaer, Mr. J. Frederick Pierson, Jr.; Mr. 
Mr. Louis G Smith, Mr. Leonidas Westervelt, Mr. 
Bertram Drake, Mr. Spotswood Bowers, Mr. J. 
Searle Barclay, Mr. Robert Livingston, Mr. Reese 
Crocker. Mr. Theodore Janeway, Mr. Laurence At- 
terbury and Mr. Philip Kearney. 

The first meeting of the dancing class under the 
patronage of Mrs. Schuyler Quakenbush, Mrs, Henry 
R. Freeland, Mrs. H. C. Mortimer, Mrs. F. H. 
Bosworth and Mrs. C. H. McLean, will be held at 
Sherry’s on Mon,, 30 Dec. 

The annual charitv ball in aid of the Nursery and 
Chi d’s Hospital, will be in the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Tue., 28 Jan. 


RECEPTIONS 

Bull, ..4' weanees 31 W. 47th St.. ....Wed., 11 Dec. 
Biase is .seces 43 E s7th St ....... Thu., 12 Dec. 
BIUtG. ice ccelve ror W. 81st St...... Thu , 12 Dec. 
Barker ..-7 W. 4gth St . Thu., 12 Dec. 
sell... 64. 2 002G8 Lex. Ave ........ Sat., 14 Dec. 
BiGMER, ccccvenee 15 W. 58th St... ...Sat.. 14 Dec. 
Day . csbviene'sn 19 E. Gand St ........ Sat., 14 Dec. 
Ely .csmeyetses 102 W. 71st St........ Sat , 14 Dec. 
Fitzgerald ..... 253 Lex. Ave .. Wed., 11 Dec. 
jubbell .. .... 30 E.ggthSt ..... .. Sat., 14 Dec. 
eee 108 W, 86th St.... Tue., 17 Dec. 
§901ER 200 cores 23 N. Mad. Sq......Wed., 11 Dec. 
Lauterbach ..... 2 E. 78th St.... ..Sat., 14 Dec. 
ivingston .,...108 E. zoth St ...... Sat., 14 Dec. 
lorrell, 0.06 -§72 Fifth Ave....... Tue., 10 Dec. 
iker .. « 19 W. 57th St. ...... Sat., 14 Dec. 
obertson.,.... 125 E. 39th St ....... Fri . 13 Dec. 
tee ocvveres «229 Mad. Ave ..... Wed., 18 Dec. 
ovel ..... Hotel New Netherland... .Thu., 12 Dec. 


BuLt.—Mrs. William Lanman Bull gave a recep- 
mn at 3t W. 47th St. on Wed. aft., 11 Dec., for her 
ughter-in-law, Mre. Frederic Buil. Receiving 
ere Mrs. Gustav H. Schwab. Mrs. C. C. Worth- 
gton, Mrs. Jeremiah Robinson, Miss Elizabeth 
an Rensselaer, Miss Edith Woodward, Miss Ethel 
ickham, Miss Edna Barger, Miss Elizabeth Rib- 
son and Miss Laura Lanman. 

BLACK. Mrs. C. Newbold Black and Miss Black 
; ve a reception at 43 E. 57th St. on Tha, aft., 12 


c. 





Bruce.—Mrs. Edward Bruce gave a reception at 
1o1 W, 81st St. on Thu.. 12 Dec. 

BARKER.—Mrs. William Allen Barker gave a 
reception at 7 W. 49th St. on Thu. aft . 12 Dec, 

BELL.—Mrs. Jared Bell gave a reception at 248 
Lex. Ave. on Sat. aft , 14 Dec., to introduce her 
daughter, Miss Edith R. Bell. Receiving were Mrs. 
James Parsons Woodruff, Miss Julia Parsons, Miss 
Louise Peck, Miss Josephine Kirkland, Miss Jo- 
sephine Roe and Miss Bergen. k 

BISSELL.— Mrs. Joseph B. Bissell gave a reception 
at 15 W. 58th St. on Sat. aft., 14 Dec, 

DALy.— Judge and Mrs. Joseph F. Daly gave a 
reception at 19 E. 62d St. on Sat. aft. and eve., 14 
Dec. Mrs. Daly will receive on Saturdays, 11, 18, 
25 Jan., from 3 to 6, 

Ery.—Mrs. Henry C. Ely gave a reception at 102 
W. 71st St. on Sat. aft., 14 Dec. Receiving were 
Mrs, Willet Coles Ely, Miss Ely and Miss Catharine 
kly. Mrs. Henry Ely and Miss Ely will receive on 
Wednesdays until Lent. 

FITzGERALD.—Gen. and Mrs. Louis Fitz- 
gerald gave a reception at 253 Lex Ave., on 
Wed eve., 11 Dec., to introduce their daughter, 
Miss Adelaide Fitzgerald. Present were Mr. 
and Mrs Robert Lennox Belknap, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Warner Hoppin, Miss Katharine Hoppin, 
Miss Esther Hoppin, Mr. and Mrs, Henry Barclay, 
Miss Gertrude Barclay, Mr. and Mrs, William Con- 
stable, Mr. and Mrs. Alram Mills, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Inness, Mr. and Mrs Philip Sands, Miss 
Anna Sands, Miss Edith Sands, Mr. and Mrs. Kil- 
liaen Van Rensselaer, Miss Olive Van Rensselaer, 
Gen, and Mrs. John Watts Kearney, Miss Mary 
Kearney, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Davis, Mrs. New- 
bold Edgar, Mrs. John Neeser, Miss May Neeser, 
Miss Elvine Neeser, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Coudert, 
Mr. and Mrs, John D. Wood, Miss Meiza Wood, 
Mr. and Mrs, Samuel Colgate, Mr, and Mr. William 
P. Hamilton, Mr. and Mrs, Daniel Appleton, Mr. 
and Mrs. William B. Dinsmore, Mr. and Mrs, Pres- 
cott Hall Butler and Mr. and Mrs. Stanford W hite. 

WaLcoTr.—Mrs George Walcott Hubbell gave a 
reception at 30 E 49th St. on Sat. aft., 14 Dec., to 
— ane her daughter, Miss Grace Churchill Hub- 

ell. 

HEwiTT.—Mrs, Frank Hewitt gave a reception at 
108 W., 86th St., on Tue. 17 Dec., to introduce her 
daughter, Miss Maude Hewitt. 

ISELIN —Mr. and Mrs, Adrian Iselin gave a recep- 
tion to celebrate their golden wedding, at 23 Mad, 
Sq., N., on Wed, aft., 11 Dec., at which members of 
their family only were present, 

LAUTERRBACH.—Mrs, Edward Lauterbach and 
Miss Edith Lauterbach gave a reception at 2 E. 78th 
St., on Sat. aft., 14 Dec. Mrs. and Miss Lauterbach 
will receive on Saturdays until Lent. 

LIVINGSTON.— Mrs, Oscar Livingston gave a re- 
ception at 108 E, zoth St.,on Sat., 14 Dec. Receiv- 
ing were Mrs Geraldyn Redmond and Mrs. James 
F. Sullivan, of Philadelphia. 

MORKELL.— Mrs. Thomas Morrell gavea reception 
at §72 Fifth Ave., on Tue., 10 Dec, to introduce her 
granddaughter, Miss Louise Hamilton Peck, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Ernest Hamilton Peck, Receiving were 
Miss May Low, Miss Edith Bell, Miss Josephine 
Roe, Miss Martha Jackson, Miss Frances Gregory, 
Miss Edith Johnson and Miss Marion Graves, 

RIKER.— Mrs, John Lawrence Riker gave a recep- 
tion at 19 W. 57th St., on Sat., 14 Dec., to introduce 
her daughter, Miss Mary Riker. Receiving were 
Miss He'ena Clarkson, Miss Adéle Fitzgerald, Miss 
Frances Townsend, Miss Lererich, Miss May Har- 
per, Miss Martha Jacob, Miss Anna Riker, Miss 
May Low, Miss Ethel Dominick, Miss Edith Ran- 
som, Miss Marion Strong and Miss Helen Jackson, 

ROBERTSON.—Mrs. Henry Montague Robertson 
gave a reception at 125 E. 3gth St., on Fri., 13 Dec., 
for her sister, Miss Constance L. Fiedler. 

STOKES.—Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes gave the 
third of her receptions at 22g Mad. Ave., on Wed., 
18 Dec. Receiving were Miss Helen Phelps Stokes 
and Mrs. John Sherman Hoyt. 

SCOVEL,—Mrs. Roosevelt Scovel gave a reception 
at the Hotel Netherland on Thu., 12 Dec., to intro- 
duce her daughter, Miss Cornelia Roosevelt Scovel, 
Receiving were Mrs. Ricardo de Diaz Albertine, 
Miss Lydia Cornell, Mathilda Strickland, Miss 
Cassandra Lee. Present were Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
eric Roosevelt, Mr. and Mrs. George B. de Forest, 
Mr. and Mrs. Morton Redmond, Mr. and Mrs. E, 
Reeve Meiritt, Mr. and Mrs. E, M. Padelford, Mr. 
and Mrs, W. A. Loney, Mrs, Newbold Black, Miss 
Black, Mr. and Mrs. Isaac How, Mr. and Mrs. Bain- 
bridge Clark, Mr. and Mrs, John D. Townsend, Mrs. 
A. C, Bettner, Mrs, Ferguson Cooper. Miss Hannah 
Newbold Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs. Allen Loney, Mrs, 


Eugene McLean, Miss Julia Bixby, Mr. Arthur 
Morris Bagby and Mr. Archie Crawford, 
RECEPTIONS TO COME 

rere 881 Fifth Ave........ Thu., 19 Dec. 
TET 6 N. Wash, Sq...... Thu., 19 Dec. 
Cleveland .... .§9W. 38th St........ Wed. in Jan. 
Dahigren....... 20 W. 56th St........ Sat., 21 Dec. 
Fitzgerald......253 Lex. Ave..... .«.Wed.in Jan. 
Jackson ...... 556 Mad, Ave......... Mon in Jan. 
Kittredge... ...711 Park Ave. .....Thw., 19 Dec. 
Se | SS ee Sat., 21 Dec, 
er 19 W. 57th St .. .... Thu. in Jan. 
Robertson .. ..125 E. 39th St........ -Fri. 20 Dec. 
Warren.... .. 239 W. 7ist S&t........ Tue. in Jan, 


BisHop.— Mrs. Heber R. Bishop will give a recep- 
tion at 881 Fifth Ave. on Thu., 19 Dec , to introduce 
her daughter, Miss Edith Bishop. 

Cross.—Mr. and Mrs. James R. Cross will give a 
reception for the Thursday Evening Club at their res- 
idence, 6 Wash. 5q., N , on Thu. eve., tg Dec, 

CLEVELAND. - Mrs. Clement Cleveland and Miss 
Elsie Cleveland will receive Wed. in Jan. at 59 W. 
38th St. 

DAHLGREN.—Mrs. John Vinton Dahigren will 
give a reception to the Colonial Dames of America at 
her residence, 20 W. 56th St., on Sat., 21 Dec 

FITZGERALD.—Mrs. Louis Fitzgerald, Miss Fitz- 
gerald and Miss Adelaide Fitzgerald will receive on 
Wed. in Jan., at 253 Lex. Ave. 

JacKsONn.—Mrs. William H. Jackson and the 
Misses Jackson will receive Mondays in Jan., at 556 
Mad. Ave, 


KITTREDGE.—Mrs, Abbott E. Kittredge and Miss 
Mabel H. Kittredge will give the second of their 
receptions on Thu., 19 Dec.,at 711 Park Ave, 

PHELPS.—Mrs. Charles Phelps and Miss Ethel 
Phelps will give the second of their receptions on 
Sat., 21 Dec., at 22 E. §2d St. 

RIKER.—Mrs. John Lawrence Riker and the 
Misses Riker will receive Thursdays in Jan., at 19 
W. 57th St. 

ROBERTSON.—Mrs. Henry Montague Robertson 
will give the second of her receptions for her sister, 
Miss Constance L. Fiedler on Fn ,20 Dec., at 125 E. 
39th St. 

W ARREN.—Mrs. George Flint Warren will receive 
Tuesdays in Jan., at 239 W. 71st St. 


DINNERS 


Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Edwards gave a dinner on 
Tue., 10 Dec., at 12 W. 33d St. Present were Miss 
Helen Clarkson, Miss Rénie Coudert, Miss Esther 
Hoppin, Miss Adelaide Fitzgerald, Miss Josephine 
Zabriskie, Miss Helen G, Edwards, Mr. Archibald 
Mackay, Mr. Albert Fairfax, Mr. Walter Bliss, Mr. 
S. Le Grand Cromwell, Mr. Victor Loew and Mr. 
Robert Gillespie. 

Mr. and Mrs, William Douglas Sloane gave a din- 
ner on Mon., 9 Dec., at 642 Fifth Ave. Present 
were Mr. and Mrs, Henry Sloane, Mr and Mrs. E. 
M. Padelford, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Havemeyer, 
Miss Beatrice Bend, Miss Evelyn Burden, Mr. Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen, Mr. Eliot Gregory and Count 
Sierstorpt. . 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Augustus Low will give a dinner 
to Lieut. and Mrs, Peary during Christmas week. 

Mr. and Mrs. George J. Gould gave a dinner at 
Hillton, Lakewood, N. J.,on Sat,7 Dec. Present 
were Mr. and Mrs, Edwin Gould, Miss Greta Pom- 
eroy, Mr.and Mrs. Dwight M Harris, Mrs. Kingdon, 
Miss Mabel Turnbull and Dr. C. L. Lindley. 

Mr. and Mrs. Adrian Iselin gave a dinner at 9 
Mad. Sq. N ,on Wed.,11 Dec., in honor of the 
golden weddirg of Mr and Mrs. Adrian Iselin. 
Present were Mr. and Mrs. Columbus O D. Iselin 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin, Col. and Mrs. De 
Lancey Kane, Mr, and Mrs. William E. Iselin and 
the Misses Iselin. 

Mr.and Mrs, A. Cass Canfield gave a dinner on 
Tue., 10 Dec., at 40 Park Ave. Present were Mrs. 
Blanche S. Cruger, Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Inness Kane, Mr. and Mrs. James L. 
Breese, Mr. and Mrs, Stanford White, Mr. and Mrs. 
Orme Wilson and Mr. J. Frederic Tams. 

Dr. and Mrs, J. Montfort Schley gave a dinner on 
Tue,. 10 Dec,, at 1 E. 42d St. Present were Capt. 
and Mrs. Winfield Scott Schley, Dr. @id Mrs. E. 
Walpole Warren, Dr. and Mrs, Von Schrotter, Mrs. 
Lawton and Com, and Mrs. E. M. Brown 

A dinner will be given on Sat., 21 Dec., by the 
Lotus Ciub, to Messrs. jean de Reszké and Edouard 
de Reszké. 

The Union College Alumni Association gave its 
eighth annual dinner at the Waldorf on Thu., 12 
Dec. 

The Williams Alumni Association of N. Y., gave 
its annual dinner at the Waldorf on Tue., 17 Dec. 


INTIMATIONS 


Mr. and Mrs. W. Harmon Brown and the Misses 
Brown are at their town house, 111 E. 16th St. 

Mr. and Mrs, William Gordon Kellogg have taken 
apartments at the Savoy for the winter. 

A number of prominent women have subscribed to 
a testimonial to be presented to Mme. Nordica, in 
recognition of her great success as an artist. Amon 
the subscribers are Mrs. Astor, Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor, Mrs. Joseph Stickney, Mrs, James Kernochan, 
Mrs. George de Forest, Mrs, Richard Gamble, Mrs. 
Orme Wilson, Mrs. George Henry Warren, Mrs. 
Elisha Dyer, Mrs. Robert Goelet, Mrs Gurnee, 
Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Mrs. Henry Clews and 
Mrs, Stanford W hite. 

The following Cabinet dinners are to be given to 
Pres. and Mrs. Cleveland at Wash., D. C., 7 Jan., 
Sec. and Mrs, Olney ; 14 Jan., Sec. and Mrs. Carlisle; 
21 Jan., Attorney Gen. and Mrs, Harmon; 4 Feb., 
Postmaster-Gen and Mrs, Wilson; 11 Feb., Sec. of 
Navy Herbert; 18 Feb., Sec. and Mrs. Smith ; 25 
Feb., Sec. and Miss Morton. 

A continuation of the Christmas Market, held last 
week at the Windsor Hotel, is now being held at 
the residence of Mrs. John Chadwick, 215 W. 54th 
St., and will last until 23 Dec. 

Arriving on the Majestic were, Mr. Brice Collier, 
Mr. McLane Van Ingen, Dr. D. Morris, Mr. J. 
Crawtord Lyon, Captain Gor: and Col. Dimitri 
Horsati. 

On the Gascoigne, were Mrs. P. Lorillard, Miss 
Helene Guillard, Mrs. Francisco Louis Pons and Mr. 
A. P. Bourland. 

On the Augusta-Victoria, on Thu., 12 Dec., were 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver W. Bird, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
G. King, Jr.; Mrs. William H. Waring, Count Her- 
mann Zichy and Mr. George Brewster. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin will sail for Europe 
on the Nourmania, on Wed., 8 Jan, 


MUSICALES 


Mrs. George Rutledge Prestom gave a musicale at 
180 W. soth St., on Thu. aft.,12 Dec., at which 
Mrs. Julia Wyman sang, and Mr. Victor Harris was 
the accompanirt. 

Mr. Archibald Crawford gave a musicale on Tue., 
10 Dec., in the studio of Mr. A. Muller-Ury, at the 
Sherwood. Miss Julia Wyman and Mr. Crawford 
sang. Present were Mrs. Astor, Mr.and Mrs. John 
Sloane, Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt Scovel, Miss Scovel, 
Mr, and Mrs. William D. Sloane, Mr. and Mrs. 
Orme Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. J. Muhlenberg Bailey, 
Mr. and Mrs. Westervelt, Mr. and Mrs. Henry A, 
Barclay, Mrs George Kidd, Miss Kidd, Mrs. A, 
Cass Canfield, Mr. John F. Parsons, Miss Parsons, 
Mme. a’ Hardilot, Miss Borrowe, Mrs. Nicholas Fish. 
Col. and Mrs, Best, Mrs. James A. Burden, Mrs, 
jordan Mott, Mrs, and Miss Brayton Ives, Miss Van 
Buren Vanderpoel. Mrs. Van Courtiandt Hamilton, 
Mrs, and Miss J. Lyon Gardiner, Miss Furniss, Mrs. 
Zimmerman, Mrs. Granville Winthrop, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. H. Flagler, Mrs. Calvin S. Brice, Mr. and 
Mrs, E. Fales Coward, Mr. Douglas Eldridge, Mr. 





Reginald de Koven, Mr. J. T. Van Rensselaer, Mr. 
J. Frederic Pierson, Jr.; Mr. Louis Fitzgerald, jr. 5 
and the Rev. Bradin Hamilton. 

The Musicale Art Society gave its first concert of 
the season at Carnegie Hall on Thu, eve.,12 Dec. 
There was a large attendance. 

A musical Reception was given by Mme. Antoi- 
nette Sterling and Miss Janotha at the Waldorf, on 
Wed, aft.,11 Dec., when Miss Ellen Terry reac a 
short story called the Boy on the Beach. 

The Philharmonic Society gave its second concert 
at Carnegie Hall, on Sat. eve., 14 Dec., to celebrate 
the 125th anniversary of the birth of Ludwig Von 
Beethoven. The programme was made up entirely 
of Beethoven's works. Herr Siedl led the orchestra, 


CHARITIES 


A performance will be given the latter part of this 
month at the Fifth Avenue Theatre (probably 29 
Dec.), for the benefit of St. Mary's Free Hospital for 
children. The play in preparation is Benedict 
Arnold, by Echard Golden, the author of Hearts; 
Mr, Henry Jewett will take the part of Benedict 
Arnold. 

The Daisy Field Guild had a fair and concert in 
the ballroom of the Waldorf, on Sat aft., and eve., 
14 Dec., for the benefit of the hospital at Englewood, 
for crippled children. 

The graduates of the Brearley School gave their 
annual entertainment in aid of the Industrial School 
on §3rd St., on Sat. aft.,14 Dec. Presiding at the 
tables were, Miss Gertrude Vanderbilt, Miss Grace 
Henop, Miss Renée Coudert, Miss Edith Black, Miss 
Edna Barger, Miss Florence Sullivan, Miss Elizabeth 
Stokes, Miss Adéle Katté, Miss Maude Curtiss, Miss 
Sarah Sturgis, Miss Rosina Hoyt, Miss Anna Pad- 
dock, Miss May Tiffany, Miss Hoffman and Miss 
Sullivan. 


CLUBS 


The first meeting of the Knickerbocker Riding 
Club will be on Thu. eve., 23 jan., at Durland’s 
Academy. The officers of this club are: Pres., Mr. 
Braddin Hamilton ; Sec., Mr. |. Frederic Pierson, 
Jr.; Treas., Mr. Edwin R. Thomas. Patronesses 
are Mrs. John C. Westervelt, Mrs, Arthur J, Pea- 
body, Mrs. George R. Schieffelin, Mrs. J. Frederic 
Pierson, Mrs. J. Muhlenberg Bailey, Mrs. Frederic 
R. Coudert. Mrs. H, Victor Newcomb and Mrs. 
Samuel Thomas, 

The new bicycle club organized by Mrs, Murray 
Livingston had a meeting inthe Murray Hill Ly- 
ceum on Fri., 13 Dec. 

The Society of the Daughters of the Holland 
Dames, descendants of old Dutch families of this 
State, was incorporated in Albany on Mon., 9 Dec. 

The Alpha Delta Phi Club had a reception, ** la- 
dies’ day,”’ and fine exhibition of paintings on 
Wed., 11 Dec , at its clubhouse, 35 W. 33d St. 

The Guild of American Authors had a meeting on 
Wed, aft., 11 Dec., at the Windsor Hotel, at which 
Gen, Wilson introduced Dr. Thomas Dunn English, 
who gave a humorous account of the different versions 
of Ben Bolt. Present were Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer, Mrs. Dahigren Col. Richard Maicolm 
Johnston, Mr. Edmund C. Stedman, Mr. J C. Ban- 
croft Davis, Mr. Edward Everett Hale, Col. A. R. 
McClure, Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard and the Rev, 
Dr. Charlies F. Hoffman. 


LECTURES 


Mrs. John Sherwood gave a lecture at the Wind- 
sor Hotel on Tue.,17 Dec., for the benefit of the 
Kind Word Society. Mrs. Sherwood's subject was, 
The Poor Woman, the Rich Woman and the New 
Woman. 

A series of lectures under the auspices of the Char- 
ity Organization Society are being given in the 
United Charities Building. The first was on Tur., 
17 Dec., with Bishop Potter presiding. 


GOLF 


Mrs. Paul Gilbert Thébaud was the winner of the 
Handicap Tournament, given on 14 Dec., at the 
Knollwood Country Club. The entries were Mrs. 
P.G. Thébaud, P. G. Thébaud, L. E. Van Etten,,. 
A. T. Gillender, A. P. Kelly, R Churchill, F, A. 
Waithew, C. T. Bates and EF. T. Reynal. 

The three best scores were as follows : 


Mr. P. G. Thébaud 
Gross H. net, 
out 611 71 
7 


8777-4; 
In 6 6 8 33 93 


67 5 —595 


P. G. Thébaud 
Gross H, net. 


6 5 9 5—63) 6 
3 


Ow 7777 3 
3 6 6—48f 


° 111 Is 
io €&@497 8 F 
L. E, Van Etten 

Gross H, net. 


6 8 5 —S8 1060 106 
) 


Out 10 656 § 
$64347-@ 


7 
In 67 6 


A match for a private wager was played between 
G. E. Armstrong, of the Richmond County Country 
Club, and Robert Goodbody, of the club at Putter- 
son, on 14 Dec ,and resulted in a win for G. E, Arm- 
strong,2up. The scores were even. 


G. E. Armstrong, 6 465665 § 6—52 
R. Goodbody, 64665757 7-52 


There was no golf on Saturday at South Orange, as 
the conditions had not been fully arranged for the 
Members’ Cup contest. Competitions will begin 
next Satarday and continue for four weeks, every 
member having aright to put in as many scores as 
he likes by paying an extra entry fee tor each time 
of trying. The lowest attested score during the 
month will win the silver cup. 

The final match for the Toler Cup was held at the 
Baltusrol Golf Club. It was the last of a series in 
which all the entries played from scratch, to deter- 
mine the rating they will receive in future matches. 
Under these conditions, the two left in to settle the 
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ownership of the cup were James A, Tyng and Ben- 
jamin Hardwick. After an interesting contest, James 
A. Tyng ‘won five up and four to play, thus becom- 
ing champion of the club. 

The third day’s play of the Lakewood Golf Club 
for the Converse Cup was held on Saturday, and won 
by Dr. Lindley with a net score of 95, handicap of 12, 
gross 10-. The other players were James Morey 
Jasper Lynch, Dr. Paul Kimball, George W. Stockey, 
Arthur B. Claflin and James Converse, 

William Dunn, the first protessional of note to 
come to America, sailed for Europe yesterday. He 
will take charge of the golf links at Biarritz, where 
he has been instructor and green-keeper for the last 
three winters. He will returnin the spring and take 
the position offered him by the new Ardsley Park 
Country Club, at Dobb’s Ferry, instead of at Shinne- 
cock, where he has been for the past three seasons. 


THE AMATEUR COMEDY CLUB 


N 12, 13 and 14 December, at the 
O Carnegie Lyceum, the Amateur 
Comedy Club gave its 65th, 66th 
and 67th performances, the play being 7-20-8. 
Mr. Murchison and Mr. Lawson were 
particularly successful in their réles and Miss 
Ellis made a decided hit with a graceful skirt 
dance. 


The cast was : 


Courtney Corliss, Mr, Evert Jansen Wendell; Mr. 
Launcelot Bargiss, Mr. Jacob Wendell, Jr.; Paul 
Hollyhock, Mr. Chase Mellen; Signor Palmiro 
Tamborini, Mr. Leonidas Moreau Lawson, Jr.; A 
Postman on his Round, Mr. Arthur Duncan Moir; 
Professor Gasleigh, Mr. Kenneth M, Murchsion, Jr.; 
Jobbins, Mr. Arthur B. Nichols; Mrs. Hypatia 
Bargiss, Miss Louise Hinds; Dora Hollyhock, Mrs. 
Robert L. Wolterbeck ; Flos, Miss Suzanne H. H. 
Sheldon; Jessie, Miss Leila Ellis. 


Active Members of the Amateur Comedy 
Club are: 


Mr. Chase Mellen, President; Mr. Robert Lee 
Morrell, Vice-President; Mr. G, Gordon Cleather, 
Secretary; Mr. James Lees Laidlaw, Treasurer; Mr. 
Walker Marcus Dennett, Stage Manager; Mr. Jacob 
Wendell, Jr., Librarian; Mr, Charles E. Boynton, 
Prompter; Mr. Arthur Boylston Nichols, Stage 
Decorator, Mr, Alexander T. Mason, Mr. Theo- 
dore V. Boynton, Mr. Evert Jansen Wendell, Mr. 
Auguste P. Montant, Mr. Frederic D. Philips, Mr. 
Frederic E. Camp, Mr. Daniel P. Griswold, Mr. 
Louis Eugene Lefferts, Mr. Edward Fales Coward, 
Mr. Joseph G. Lamb, Mr. M. Van Rensselaer, Jr., 
Mr, John Frederick Cook, Mr. Reginald De Koven, 
Mr. George W. Nicholas, Mr. Leonidas M. Lawson, 
jJr., Mr, Kenneth Murchison, Jr., Mr. Harvey 
Kingsley, Mr. James Barnes, Mr. Arthur Duncan 
Moir, Mr. Thomas W. Slocum. 





RULES 


(1) The wniter’sfull name and address must accom- 
pany !etters to Vogue. 
(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identity the reply. 
(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 
(4) Emergency questions only, answered by mail 
betore publication, and with postage paid by corre- 
spondent 


Seat, Coat, Groves. To R. W., Den- 
ver, Col.—(1) I have no coat-of-arms. In 
this case which would be the better, to seal 
letters with a simple initial or to refrain alto- 
gether from the use of sealing-wax ? 

(2) When making a formal call in a cut- 
away coat, should only one or both gloves be 
removed, and should they be carried in the 
hand? : 

(3) When attending the theatre ina cut- 
away coat, should the gloves be worn during 
the evening or removed ? 

(1) Whether you are connected or not with 
any of the several American families of this 
surname who bear coat-armor, it would be 
proper to use, if desired, a monogram seal. 

(2) Remove the right-hand glove and 
carry in the left hand, if there is any degree 
of intimacy. If strictly formal, do not re- 
move either glove. But formal calls are made 
in frock or evening coats. A cutaway is an 
informal coat. 

(3) It is immaterial. A cutaway is vir- 
tually a business coat, and when at the theatre 
in such attire, one consults comfort rather 
than form in the matter of glove wearing. 


Suirt Butrons. To S. T., Newark.— 
Will you kindly tell me the correct stud or 
button to be worn in the bosom of evening 
dress shirts, and, also, if plain gold studs are 
permissible, stating whether they are the 
bright or the **old’’ shade of gold. 

The plain mother-of-pearl button, which 
can be bought as a stud at any haberdasher’s, is 


the simplest, and always correct. The best is 
Oriental pearls, which are very expensive. 
Many men wear imitation pearls. Polished 
gold also are worn, but less than any other 
stud, and are not at all smart. 


Jorninc a Crus. To J. E., City—I wish 
to join a club with hcuse in vicinity of the 
Waldorf, Must be neither ‘‘ very exclusive ’’ 
nor very expensive—one composed of business 
men preferred. 

There is no club answering to this descrip- 
tion. And there is no way of joining any 
club worth joining except that of personal 
proposal and seconding. In this a paper can- 
not aid you. Unless you have friends to give 
you the proper introductions, you cannot 
become a member of any club in good stand- 
ing. 

Wuist. To T. C. O., Worcester, Mass. 
—TI have read with interest Hand No. 4 in 
Vogue of 14 Nov., and in response to your 
invitation to ask questions, I beg to enclose a 
play of the hand, taking the same liberty with 
changing a few of the cards, as you stated you 
did with the original hand as given by Caven- 
dish. I have not, however, changed any 
cards in the hand held by A, as I wish to show 
that it is sometimes possible to be misled in 
drawing inferences. I follow your line of 
play up to trick 5. In note to trick 3 you 
say, A sees that Kg. and 2 of @ are with 
his partner. This is the point about which I 
think there may be a question. 

It is quite a custom to make a four-trump 
signal without its being considered a call, and 
is played to some extent; but I do not pro- 
pose to discuss the merits of that play. I 
have simply changed a few of the cards that 
enables Z to show his partner four trumps. 
This he commences to do by his play of the 
5 and 6 of @ at trick 1 and 2, still holding 
the Kg. "nd 2. As I have arranged the 
cards, the inference drawn by A is wrong, al- 
though the play up to the point of trick 5 is 
the same as you give it. 

At trick 6 you make A trump the? Qn., 
so he should also trump the ¢ 9 if led, by 
your reasoning. On this point I also beg to 
ask if it would not be better for A to pass the 
# Qn. or g, and give his partner a chance 
to hold the Ace. The # suit has not devel- 
oped; A has only discarded the Kg. B 
might hold the Ace, and as A has already 
signaled by play of 3. 2 of +, B, if he held 
the @ Ace and take the trick, and should 
happen to have three trumps headed with the 
Knv., and lead the Knv. in response to the 
call of A, it would seem to me that better re- 
sults would follow. 

In printing the hands, I note that the a 8 
is placed in the hand of B and also in the 
hand of A. As the ¥ 6 is not given I take 
it to be in the hand of B; that is, B would 
hold ¥ 7. 6 instead of 8. 7. 

Pardon me if I trespass too much on your 
time, but I would beg to ask if you consider 
the Qn. the proper lead from Qn. Knv. 9. 8. 
7. It seemed to me that the fourth best, or 
8, would be a proper opening from that com- 
bination. I refer to the hand of Z at trick 
6, as the play is shown by you. It is true A 
had discarded # Kg. at trick 5, but it is 
hardly possible that he would have done so if 
he had held both Ace, Kg. #. Therefore, 
the chances are equal that the Ace, 10. are in 
the hands of either Y or B. If both are in 
the hand of Y, surely the # 8 would bea 
better lead. If the # 10 was with Z, and 
# Ace with B, it would still be better, for the 
suit would be cleared at one lead, leaving Y 
with Qn., Knv., 9. 7—all winners. With 
the # Qn. led, even if the Ace dropped, the 
10 is still in doubt. 

What do you think of Mr. Work’s method 
of showing three or four trumps by the first 
card led? 

The hand you criticise is Cavendish, and I 
only teach Cavendish, that is, standard whist. 
Cavendish cannot afford to regret or adopt 
any new departure in whist until it has been 
subjected to the best mathematical test. 
Even then, when proved to be on a strictly 
scientific basis, he does not incorporate it into 
his book,{but puts it into an appendix to be 
studied by the conservatives in whist for sev- 
eral years, or until a later edition. Mr. Trist, 
who has the honor of having introduced the 
so-called American leads, explained in a sim- 
ple, modest way, a few years ago, in one of 


iv 


the leading magazines, that had not these 
leads been adopted by Cavendish, they would 
have been worthless. He, Mr. Trist, has 
since been quoted as saying that he regretted 
having evolved this system, since they have 
been the provoking cause of so many signals, 
even counter signals, by the would-be free 
hands (I use this term for want of a better), 
which could not last, because they are not es- 
tablished on a purely scientific basis, With- 
out, then, discussing the merits or demerits of 
showing four trumps by retaining the two, or 
lowest card in any suit, the possible arrange- 
ment of the cards suggested by you cannot 
exist, because any such rule is not author- 
ized by Cavendish. A, then, in this hand, at 
trick 3, by missing @ 2, infers it is presuma- 
bly in B’s hand with @ Kg. The inference 
would only be wrong in the case of Z begin- 
ning a call, and in the second round of dia- 
monds abandoning it because Y has shown 
richness in trumps. 

The lead from Qn. Knv. 9. 8, and any 
number of small, is 4th best. When Z led 
# Qn., because of the discard by A of # Kg., 
Z followed a principle in whist, viz., with 
two high cards and only one higher left in the 
suit, lead one of the high cards to force the 
highest. 

When A trumps # Qn., the position of # 
Ace is immaterial, as he knows he has all the 
remaining tricks but one (@ Qn. ), possibly 
that two, if B has three trumps, in any event 
has the game if he trumps. 


COAT-ARMOR ANNOUNCEMENT 


| ese this date all heraldic and genealogical let- 
ters to be answered under coat-armor corre- 
spondence, without charge, will be limited in 
space—for each surname inquired about—to one- 
third ofa column, As there are a large number of 
answers awaiting publication, they must appear in 
the order of the receipt of the questions, and those 
who desire an illustration of their arms to appear in 
Vogue will remit one dollar with the request. 

For special research a fee is required. 

A pedigree of fifteen generations, with such coat- 
armors as appear with the various surnames, will be 
prepared for a fee of twelve dollars, 

For more extensive work, including a plate of 
arms in color—the fee is twenty dollars. Pen-and- 
ink drawings sent on request. 

For large coat-armors, illuminated and properly 
framed, the fee is twenty-five dollars. 

For lineal pedigree, on parchment, with all armor 
illuminated, the fee is fifty dollars. 

No extra charge for foreign research, 


COAT-ARMOR CORRESPONDENCE 


Pappock., ToG. P. Louis — Have noticed in 
Vogue of 23 May, Sientd in ‘the list of ** the inher- 
ited right to bear coat-armor in America,’’ our name 
as number 87, Paddock of Gloucester, will you have 
the kindness to give me the information regarding 
same? If not possessed of the information, please let 
me know how it can be obtained. 

Nothing definite can be obtained in England with- 
out the payment of certain fees, and even then it is a 
matter of uncertain research, Robert Paddock ot 
Plymouth 1643 died 1650, is found in New England. 
Unfortunately, the Gore roll does not supply in this 
case the description and drawing of the Paddock 
arms. The surname is not found in the visitations 
or the general roll of arms of England. 


Jason. The reply regarding Jason has just been 
received trom Enyland and states that it would bea 
matter requiring probably a long search and an 
immediate draft of money for paying fees the demand 
for which are numerous in English research For 
an interesting account of the Jasons of Wiltshire, 
Baronets read Burke's Extinct Baronetcies which you 
will find in any large public Library The several 
branches use but one coat-armor which was described 
in a previous number 


BREARLEY. After a careful search only a few 
details are found To find more definite material 
would necessitate a special search in England In 
such work fees are required often to the extent of ten 
pounds or more for access and permission to examine 
records, etc. 

About the earliest mention found upon Brearly is 
the following “* Willimiy de Brereley 1285°° — 
bore Or, across pattee gules — on acanton azurea 
mullet argent, James Brearley of London was the son 
of Richard Brearley of Morla Lancastershire He 
bore the same crest and armor as your ancestor from 
York 1645—which would denote the same line of 
= Time of “*Camden Clarenceux Mar. 
1615 ” 

This is but a slight clue which might be worked 
out satisfactorily. 


QUITE ENOUGH 


Rutu: ‘* Have you read Mr. Tomlin’s 
latest book ?”’ 

Acnes: ‘*No; the cover design is too 
interesting.”’ 














THE CARE OF FUNDS 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Ithin a comparatively short time 

W municipal bonds have grown rapid|, 

in favor with conservative investors, 

but as they are not very often dealt in at pub- 

lished quotations, one hears much less about 

such securities than those actively traded in on 
our stock exchanges. 


CITY POPULATIONS 


Less than one-third of our entire population 
was included in the cities about fifty years ago, 
but since that time the tendency has been 
constantly toward the centres, and, according 
to the last census, more than two-thirds of 
the people reside in urban, as distinguished 
from country districts. This great change in 
method of life has made it necessary to invent 
entirely new ways of conducting public affairs 
and preserving public health. Very large 
sums of money have been necessary to erect 
public buildings, to construct water, sewerage 
and light systems, streets, pavements and 
other public works incident to the permanent 
occupancy of one locality by a large number of 
people. 

But little was known regarding municipal 
obligations prior to 1840, but the changed 
conditions referred to above have brought 
about the necessity of establishing a municipal 
credit, to enable a municipality to borrow at 
reasonable rates and upon long time. Through 
the enactment of wise laws, this has been 
accomplished by authorizing public corpora- 
tions to pledge the faith and credit of the 
property within specified limits. The courts 
have also rendered sound decisions enforcing 
the obligations of these contracts and recog- 
nizing the power of a municipality to levy 
and collect taxes. Owing to the further fact 
that public improvements secured in this way 
have usually proved wise investments, debts 


incurred for general municipal purposes have 


been willingly paid or extended at lower rates 
at maturity. 

It has been customary for the banker to 
direct legislation regarding such investments, 
to call upon the courts, if necessary, to enforce 
compliance with the laws, to investigate the 
resources, good faith and legab liability of the 
borrower. Placing confidence in these inves- 
tigations, and relying upon the additional fact 
that the banker has evidenced his good faith 
by investing his own money, an investor ac- 
cepts an obligation in the form of a municipal 
bond, first, ‘because he believes his principal 
to be secure ; second, because he expects the 
interest will be be promptly met ; and third, 
because he anticipates an enhanced value. 

If enlarged upon, these facts would answer 
many of the questions asked about the desira- 
bility of municipal bonds, the market for them, 
and why dealings in them have increased to 
such a large extent. 


SAFETY 


Three of the strong points of municipal 
bonds, appreciated by investors, are the small 
ratio of debt to the true value of property on 
which the bonds are a lien, conservative debt 
limitations, and the fact that a municipal 
bond is a first lien on all the taxable property 
within the municipality and a head of any real 
estate or railroad mortgage. 

This is manifest, both by the readiness with 
which such investments are taken for cash, 
and by the high rank accorded municipal 
securities by banks and bankers everywhere 4: 
collateral on loans. 

In making this kind of an investment, 
there are three important requisites. 

First, safety of principal. 

Second, the highest rate of interest to be 
obtained consist: nt with safety of principal. 

Third, ready convertibility into cash, 
should a ‘change of investment be desired. 

The total losses to investors in bonds issued 
for municipal purposes, in proportion to ‘he 
total amount so invested, are shown by stati: 
tics to have been very much less than the 
proportion of losses sustained by investors in 
either railroad bonds or those of any kind of 
incorporated companies. 


VALUES 
The market value of municipal bond: 


c 


varies but little from week to week, “ 


month to month. They are not at all spe< 
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lative and are seldom quoted on the stock ex- 
changes of the principal cities. It has been 
found that high-grade municipals, marketed 
by firms enjoying a high degree of public confi- 
dence, are about as quick an asset as securi- 
ties listed on the stock exchanges, and are 
subject to much less rapid fluctuations. In or- 
der to supply the demand for this class of 
securities from insurance companies, savings 
institutions, retired capitalists, guardians, 
trustees and investors generally, there are now 
bankers and dealers in all the principal cities 
who make a specialty of dealing in them. 


DEFINITION 


A municipal bond is the form of obligation 
given by a municipality in which it acknow- 
ledges itself indebted, and promises to repay 
the owner at some future time. When any 
city, town, county, school district or other 
municipal subdivision desires to make ex- 
penditures for its public good, necessitating an 
outlay over its regular receipts, such as build- 
ing water works, sewers, court-houses, city 
halls, school houses, etc., the law gives it 
power to borrow money, within certain re- 
strictions, by issuing its ‘* promises to pay.’’ 
The municipality pledges itself to meet these 
promises at some specified future time, and 
this instrument is known as a municipal bond. 
The various states also issue bonds occasion- 
ally for public purposes, which are of the same 
general character as municipals. 

Municipal bonds may be issued for a much 
larger numier of legitimate purposes than is 
commonly supposed. Some of the different 
kinds are board of education, bridge, city hall, 
court house, ditch, drainage, electric light, 
fire department, funding, internal improve- 
ment, jail, park, paving, permanent improve- 
ment, public building, railroad aid, refunding, 
road, school, sewer, viaduct and water works. 
The classification varies in the different states 
somewhat, For instance, bonds for school 
purposes are sometimes issued by and under 
the name of cities or towns, and again by 
school districts or boards of education. 


DISTRIBUTION OF HOLDINGS OF MUNICIPAL 


BONDS 


From latest published reports, public credit 
is found distributed among institutions and 
private investors about as follows : 


Savings banks in the New England 


and Middle States (estimated) $388 628,225 





Other savings institutions (estimated) 30,000,000 
Insurance Comranies ............. 84,172 560 
Individuals, Trustees, Estates, Na- 

tional Banks and Trust Companies 

WE oa Sh pcdcdcewaddeteas 632,409,655 
This accounts for total State, County 

and Municipal indebtedness in 1890, 

CO be 00 ebse) tv nbect0csas besese $1,135,210,440 


WHIST INSTRUCTION 
HAND VII. 


Copyright, 1895, by Gertrude Clapp. 


ILLUSTRATING REFUSING TO OVER-TRUMP, AS 
WELL AS THE THEORY OF ESTABLISHING 
A PLAIN SUIT OF FIVE OR MORE BE- 
FORE LEADING FROM FIVE OR 
MORE TRUMPS 


The Hands : 
#10. 5.3. 2 
wv Kg. 10. 2 
+ 3. 2. 
@ Kg. 4. 3. 2. 
¢ | A |* Kg. 9. 8 
an, 7S 3) ¥ Qn. 9. 8 
n. 9. 
# Ace. Qn. Knv | + 10. 8.7. 4 
10. 6. 5. | B (9.8.7 
@ Ace. Qn. Knv. 7. 6. 4. 
wv Ace. 6. 
+ Ace. Kg. Knv. 6. 5. 
a 
# 5 turned up. 
7 Score, 
A-B=5; Y-Z=6. 
Possible for A-B to score eight tricks 
(game). 


Possible for Y-Z to score seven tricks 


(game). 


Trick 1: 

A leads # 2. 

Y plays ¢ 8. 

B plays # Knv. 

Z plays @ 6 (trump). 
Y-Z, 1. 

A infers : 

B must have at least three honors in 
spades since Y cannot have two honors in 
sequence like Ace, Kn. or Kg. Qn., or he 
would have played one of those honors. Y 
also cannot have # Ace, Qn. Since B 
played # Knv. (to finesse Knv., holding Kg. 
Knv. in partner’s suit, is a poor finesse) B 
then must have had originally #@ Ace, Qn., 
Knv., or Kg. Qn. Knv., possibly all four 
honors, but Y might hold one honor. ¢ 7, 
6. 4. are also marked with B, unless Y is be- 
ginning a call. 

Z is strong enough to trump and lead, too. 
See Vogue, 12 Dec., on this point. Z 
trumps with @ 6, since ® 5 was the trump 
card, to give Y as much information possible 
about his trumps. 


Tricks: A-B, o— 


Trick 2: 

Z leads @ Ace (trump). 
A plays @ 2 (trump). 
Y plays @ 7 (trump). 


B discards # 5. Tricks: A-B, o—Y- 


B’s discard of + 5 shows A he is strong in 
clubs, trumps being declared against. This 
discard is most important, since A knows the 
spade suit is also with them. 

Inference : 

Z has great ‘length in trumps, at least 
seven, or three honors, to lead @ Ace. 


Trick 3: 

Z leads ¥ 4. 

A plays ¥ 2. 

Y plays ¥ Qn. 

B plays ¥ Ace. Tricks: A-B, 1—Y-Z, 2. 

Remark : 

¥ 3 is missing and cannot be placed. 

Inference : 

If ¥ 3 is with Z, he had five hearts orig- 
inally. 


Trick 4: 

B leads & Kg. 

Z plays *# 9. 

A plays # 2. 

Y plays #4. Tricks: A-B, 2—Y-Z, 2. 

Remark : 

B’s lead technically is # Ace, instead of + 
Kg. (as he had five clubs originally), since 
plain suits are lead as they were, not as they 
are, but with trumps declared against (see 
trick 2), B gives as little information as 
possible as to the length of his suit. Caven- 
dish is most insistent that it is seldom right 
to use the American leads with trumps against. 
Y should have begun a sub echo in the club 
suit, for example, played + 7 instead of & 4, 
and on the next round of that suit 4+ 8, when 
on the third round he plays + 4, he would 
have shown Z exactly three trumps originally. 
See Cavendish, 21st edition appendix, for the 
different ways of sub echoing, that is, showing 
exactly three trumps when partner has lead or 
called. 


Trick 5: 

B leads + Ace. 

Z plays + Qn. 

A plays + 3. 

Y plays * 7. 

Inference : 

Z has only diamonds (trumps) and hearts, 
since he has neither spades (see trick 1) or 
clubs, Since he can only have at most four 
hearts left (see trick 3), he must have five 
trumps at least, 


Tricks : A-B, 3—Y-Z, 2. 


Trick 6: 

B leads & Knv. 

Z plays @ 5 (trump). 

A discards $ 3. 

Z plays #8. Tricks: A-B, 3—Y-Z, 3. 

Remark : 

Trick 6 then is the pivotal trick in this 
hand when A refuses to overtrump, Caven- 
dish, in his note on this trick, says: ‘* This 
is the sort of coup for which no rule can be 
laid down ; it depends entirely on the state of 
the game and previous fall of the cards.”’ 
See Cavendish, 21st edition, p. 251. 





A’s refusing to overtrump seems very fine 
whist to me, but hardly a coup, as he must, if 
he has been a close observer, and drawn the 
right inferences, be able to count the hands 
and feel sure of the result. Z is marked with 
six trumps originally at least (read again the 
inferences drawn on trick 5). A having had 
four trumps originally, but three remain to be 


placed. These are presumably with Y, 
since B had none. One of these Z drew (see 
trick 2). A must be able to draw the other 


two from Y. This he cannot do if he over- 
trumps with @ Kg., as he must be able to lead 
the winning trump, so as to lead again another 
trump. Since Z must lead either hearts or 
trumps, A is sure of getting in on the next 
trick to do this, and with the control of Z’s 
hearts, is sure of the game, unless Z had seven 
trumps originally. Y's failure to sub echo 
works for Y rather than against him in this 
hand. Had he done so on tricks 4, 5 and 6, 
A would not now be in doubt about the 
trumps being divided. 


Trick 7: 

Z leads ¥ 3. 

A plays ¥ 10. 

Y plays v 8. 

B plays 6. 

Remark : 

Z's lead of the missing ¥ 3 shows exactly 
five hearts originally, and A can count his 
hand, which must be exactly three hearts and 
three trumps. 

Inference : 

Y has the other two trumps, 


Tricks: A-B, 4—Y-Z, 3. 


Trick 8: 

A leads @ Kg. (trump). 

Y plays @ 8 (trump). 

B discards 6. 

Z plays @ 10 (trump). 
—Y-Z, 3. 


Tricks: A-B, 5 


Trick 9: 

A leads @ 3 (trump). 

Y plays @ 9 (trump). 

B discards # 4. 

Z plays @Knv. (trump). 
5—Y-Z, 4. 

Remark : 

# 3. 4. seem to the beginner indifferent 
cards ; that is, he wouid think it makes no 
difference which Z plays. ‘There is really 
this difference: If Z leads 4, @ 3 is not 
marked in his hand, in accordance with the 
rule that you lead the lower of a suit except 
with commanding strength. Dr. Pole, in 
his Evolution of Whist, in considering this 
point, adds: ‘* This being the convention, 
should you lead the higher, your partner, if 
he is a good player, will miscount all the 
hands, probably to your mutual discomfiture.”’ 
In this hand A simply leads technically, as it 
can make no difference which he leads in the 
result, and, as a matter of fact, @ 4 is marked 
in his hand already. 


Tricks: A-B, 


Trick 10: 

Z leads @ Qn. (trump.) 

A plays @ 4 (trump). 

Y discards + 10. 

B discards # 6. 

Remark : 

Z draws A’s last trump on the chance of 
Y having @ Ace (see fall of cards, trick 
1), when Y might make a winning club if 
Z leads a heart, A would win with ¥ Kg., 


Tricks : A-B, 5—Y-Z, 5. 





and torce Z’s @ Qn. (trump) with a spade, 
and be left with the long trump. Hence, if 
Y hasn’t @ Ace, the game is lost. 


Tricks 11-13: Z leads 
plays ¥ Kg., and leads a spade when B makes 
his remaining spades, and A-B win eight 
tricks and game. 

APPENDIX 


Cavendish gives this hand to illustrate a 
play for which, he tells us, no rule can be 
given in books, I have attempted, by infer- 
ence and deduction, to place the cards accu- 
rately in each hand, to enable an observant 
reader to understand why A refuses to over- 
trump, since no general rule can be laid 
down for him to follow, so that in chance 
hands, under like conditions, the knowledge 
of how this hand was played will be the best 
of guides. 

This, then, was the purpose of Cavendish, 
and the result (eight tricks), in spite of over- 
whelming adverse strength in trumps, gives 
the point just emphasis, since it was due not 
to chance, but to skill. Y-Z are not under 
consideration in the point, which Cavendish 
is teaching; and, as a matter of fact, Z 
played the conventional game, leading from 
his longest and strongest suit. The rebuke 
of the witty Frenchman, who told his partner 
he ‘* would wander penniless on the Conti- 
nent because, with five trumps, he did not 
know enough to lead them,"’ is as potent as 
ever; but since all good whist means com- 
mon ‘sense, the exception to that rule follows, 
viz., with a long plain suit besides (five or 
more ), first establish that, since with two long 
suits you must be short in two necessarily, Ii, 
then, you exhaust trumps and the control of 
your long plain suit is with the adversary, 
they will force out your remaining trumps and 
bring in their long suit instead! and your 
chances are two to one against success. If, 
however, your partner develops strength in 
your, or any other suit, you, of course, call 
or lead the first opportunity. For example, 
if the reader will play this hand again, and 
make Z at trick 2 lead from his suit of five 
hearts, and not lead trumps until his hear: 
suit is established, Y-Z must win seven 
tricks and the game. 


QUESTIONS 


What is a coup? 

When would you refuse to return your 
partner’s lead in plain suits ? 

When in trumps? 

When would you lead a losing trump, 
eleven having been played ? 

When would you decline to draw the losing 
trump, eleven having been played ? 

What is a strengthening card ? 

When should you lead the highest of three 
cards? 

What is meant by the 
through strength ? 

What by leading up to strength ? 

What is under-play ? 

What is a singleton ? 

What is meant by the term blanking an 
ace? 


term leading 


PROBLEM 
A leads ¥ Qn. A leads ¥ 7. 
Y plays # 6. Y plays + 2 (trumps). 
B plays ¥ 9. B plays ¥ Ace. 
Z plays ¥ 2. Z plays ¥ 5. 


Place all the hearts in each hand exactly. 


FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION 


To Publisher: VOGUE, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Sir: Enclosed please find Four Dollars for subscription for one year, to be sent to 


Name ..... 


ADDRESS -..------ 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION for the United States, Canada and Mexico, Four Dollars a year in advance; six 


months, two dollars, three months, one dollar—all postage free. 
Remit by check, draft or postal or express money order. 


Union, five dollars a year, postal free. 
Other remittances at sender's risk 


For foreign countries in the postal 
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Here is no more pathetic figure in the annals of the human race than that of ‘the girl 
whose love and trust have made hera social outcast. The compassion shown all 
classes of wrongdoers is always denied her. However great her temptation, or what- 

ever the mitigating circumstances, they avail nothing, the sentence of social death is piti- 
lessly pronounced against her. Other victims of misplaced confidence are sympathized with and 
their deceivers reprobated. The betrayed girl has found the process somewhat reversed—she 
the condemned one, and the betrayer allowed to go on his way jauntily, smiled on by those 
who scorn her. 


In our man-devised and man-dominated social system the one lesson which, by precept and 
example, man has sought to impress on the very warp and woof of feminine consciousness, has 
been that in Josing her chastity woman forfeits every claim to consideration. His supreme 
command to her has been Be Chaste, and any infringement of this law he has visited with pen- 
alties so terrible as would strike terror to the hearts of even coarse-fibered, aggressive men. 
How heavily they have fallen on foolish girls is known to every sympathetic woman who has 
interested herself in rescue work. Such institutions as the duenna and the chaperon, and a 
thousand conventions bearing on woman's conduct, all emphasize the paramount importance 
attached by man to this distinctively feminine virtue. 


However specious and beguiling he may be individually, collectively, man has not dissimu- 
lated on this point. He has very plainly stated the case. The way to his respect, to his hearth- 
stone, to the motherhood of his children, is along the narrow path of personal purity. On the 
broad highway of irregular connections, of license, of gaiety of the music hall type, are the 
women he sprees with and—despises. He makes no pretense of respectingthem. Occasionally, 
if he be a young fool of an English lord, he may marry one of them, but he comes speedily to 
repentence and divorce. Not even the example of the Son of God, who said to the erring 
woman, ‘‘ Neither do I condemn thee,’’ has persuaded man to condone unchastity in woman. 
The betrayed are to be socially damned is his dictum. 


Woman's duty and the penalties for its non-fulfilment being thus so emphatically and so 
persistently presented, she certainly cannot pretend ‘‘innocence,’’ and permit herself in- 
dulgence in equivocalness of speech or behavior on the plea of not realizing how what she says 
or does will be interpreted. _Nomore can she pretend to believe that the men she meets will not 
encourage her to be a fool or a sinner, if she so elects ; man’s idea of chivalry does not include 
saving a woman in spite of herself. 


It ill becomes the woman of to-day, demanding as she does that her sex shall be regarded 
as self-sufficient, reasoning beings, to plead defenselessness or innocence as an excuse for being 
beguiled. Unless born ina Trilby environment, or in Japan, or into some other exceptionally 
‘‘un’’moral society, the girl from earliest childhood is warned as to what she may and what 
she may not do. Is she or is she not a responsible being then, when in defiance of public 
opinion and of decency the young woman seeks admission to and enters the apartments of a 
strange man, after seeing that the man is alone and in négligé costume? Is it her fault or his 
that his behavior becomes as négligé as his costume? Twelve good men, and a learned judge 
recently came to the amazing conclusion, on the unsupported testimony of the girl herself, that a 
reckless, bold young woman, who made just such an unconventional call, was a guileless infant. 
Whereupon they condemned an innocent man to prison for a long term of years, a fate from 
which he was only saved by remorse on the part of the girl. The incident may well alarm men. 
Are they to be at the mercy of any innocent (?) young woman who may choose to invade their 
apartments on one plea or another? As for those women who wish to be regarded as creatures 
possessed of reason and will, it is respectfully submitted that there is danger of overworking the 
defenseless girl theory. In an age of women’s colleges, of co-education, and of feminine 
activity in every field of effort, it is hard to believe that woman is too weak and silly to hold her 
own against her hereditary enemy, man. If she is a puppet, shut the colleges and bury her in 
harems. Otherwise, let her fight her own battles and stop whining about being defenseless. 
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PORTRAITS OF MRS. CALVIN S. BRICE AND DAUGHTERS 


AFTER A PAINTING BY CAROLUS DURAN 


EXHIBITED AT THE PORTRAIT SHOW 
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ALIDA CRAIG 


[In previous chapters it was explained that Alida Craig, 
a young artist, has attracted the sentimental interest of 
Philip Herford, who for some years has been quasi 
engaged to an actress of ability, Margaret Fremiet, whose 
husband, unfortunately, continued to live. Having been 
betrayed into expressing his love for Alida on theday the 
story opens, Philip has the added misery of learning that the 
husband of the actress is dead, and, as an honorable man, 
there is nothing for him but to keep faith with the woman to 
whom he has been tacitly engaged. As yet Alida is in ignor- 
ance of the complication into which love has entangled 
Philip.] 


CHAPTER III 


a high ladder, was 
working at a big stained- 
glass cartoon tacked on 
one side of her studio 
wall. A large piece of 
tapestry and some bric- 
a-brac, which had been 
taken down to make 
way for the cartoon, were piled in an untidy 
heap on the floor, giving the room the air of 
a workshop. There were some very good 
pieces of tapestry on the walls, the fruit of 
long searches on the streets in Paris in her 
student days, and the furniture was a motley 
collection of chairs and tables, many of which 
had been bought in the most dilapidated con- 
dition, polished and put in order as ready 
money and opportunity offered. There were 
book-shelves, too, filled not with those sets of 
polite literature which no gentleman’s library 
is without, but with worn half-calf and vellum 
volumes picked up on the quays, and odd 
volumes of her favorite authors, bought from 
time to time. Although it was late in the 
afternoon, the big north window still let in a 
flood of light, shining down on the sleek 
brown head of the owner of these multifarious 
and original belongings. As she sat on the 
top of the ladder, in a long blue work apron, 
with her heavy hair unfastened and hanging 
in a thick plait down her back, she might have 
been taken for a little girl, she looked so slim 
and young and childlike. 

As she worked she kept singing over and 
over to herself the faint pathetic air of Berlioz : 





‘¢Once there was a King of Thule 
True he was and brave.”’ 


A modei, an oval-faced, angelic-looking 
creature, clad in thin Greek drapery, stood 
on the platform. In the intentness of keeping 
her pose, her face assumed an expression of 
purity and sweetness that would have aston- 
ished those who saw her snapping black eyes 
and bewildering kickings in the front row of a 
comic opera chorus by night. Sometimes the 
girl would talk slang and nonsense about the 
balls she had been to and the compliments she 
had received; chatter which Alida scarcely 
heard in the absorption of her work. 

Miss Matilda Tremaine was known in pri- 
vate life as Jenny Brady. Her early life had 
been passed as the daughter of a small _politi- 
cian who kept a liquor saloon in the Bowery ; 
she was of the Bowery still, in a certain rough 
honesty ; she knew the world and everything 
in it at fourteen; she was pretty, vulgar, uned- 
ucated. Beyond the first row of the chorus 
she could never hope to climb. Once, in a 
state of financial crisis, she had taken to pos- 
ing, and although she was not in need now, 
she was always ready: to sit for Alida, whose 
innocence and guilelessness were a source of pro- 
found astonishment to her. Her devotion to 
the little artist ‘‘who did angels and didn't 
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know anything’’ was profound, and Alida 
would have been surprised to know that her 
name was held in love and veneration by three 
of the friskiest chorus girls in the city. 

‘¢ Why, she believes my hair was born au- 
burn,’” she would often say to her companions. 

Lately Jenny Brady had constituted herself 
the guardian angel of the little artist. Her 
only theory of life could probably be explained 
in ‘¢men are villains.’’ From her youngest 
days the villain side had been uppermost in 
her experience. Philip Herford’s face, like 
that of every other notable man in town, was 
perfectly familiar to her. She knew of his fre- 
quent visits to Alida’s studio, and, as the 
winter wore away, she continually wondered 
what the end might be. If at fourteen Jenny 
Brady had known everything, at twenty-two, 
the age to which she now answered, her in- 
formation had been increased by a prodigious 
mass of gossiping detail. Did she not know 
more of people’s private lives than their own 
immediate friends—nay, even sometimes than 
they knew themselves? If she knew Philip 
Herford, did she not also know Margaret Fre- 
miet ? Had she not been a Roman vestal for 
a season in her company? She watched 
Alida’s face during the winter budding into 
new beauty and happiness every day. Every- 
thing seemed going well, and yet Jenny had 
a decided feeling that there was going to be a 
tragedy somewhere, possibly because of her 
‘*villain’’ theory. Her feeling was that if 
anything did happen, she would act. 

«It’s getting dark, you'd better stop pos- 
ing,’ said Alida, getting down from the ladder. 
‘*You haven't been talking this afternoon, 
Jenny, have you a headache?’’ She spoke 
half dreamily, walking backward across the 
room gazing at the cartoon with glimmered 
eyes, Her little, lithe body was poised with 
the subtle grace—almost lost among women— 
of one who was absolutely unconscious of her- 
self, and was used to perfect physical freedom. 
Her long, oval face was full of ‘character, and 
the strong-marked, long chin gave it a strength 
which belied the softness of the round contours, 
and the childlike expression of her eyes ; deep- 
set gray eyes, under level artists’ brows, 
flashed with changing expression when she 
spoke, and illuminated her face into rare in- 
tellectual beauty. As the clock struck four 
she took off her apron, tidied up the room 
with a few wild strokes, pinned a big piece of 
cheese-cloth over the cartoon, and rushed up 
the stairway to her little bedroom to tidy her 
hair and get into a presentable dress. Her 
belt was just fastened and she was getting a 
last glimpse of herself in a long glass—as a 
woman will who regards her appearance—when 
the door-bell rang and she rushed down again 
to open it. 

‘*T didn’t know whether you'd like to see 
me so soon again,”’ said her visitor, stooping 
her tall head to kiss Alida, ‘*but I have got 
so used to coming here in the afternoon, that 
now the portrait is done I want to come just 
the same.”” 

‘‘Indeed, Iam glad you came. Take off 
your things, Dorothy, and we will have some 
tea ; I have just finished working.”’ 

Dorothy Mason was one of the type of big, 
well-groomed, healthy girls that are such a 
delight to the eyes andthe soul. She dropped 
her things in a heap on the divan, drew the 
long gloves off her hands, which were 
sparkling with rings, and dived into her pock- 
et for a bonbon box, which she offered to 
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Alida. Her admiration for Alida was un- 
bounded. Spoiled and petted, and all her life 
encouraged to look at the world from the 
point of money and the position it brought, 
the little artist girl, with her sweet, low voice 
and dainty womanliness, had completely over- 
thrown the narrow and Philistine ideas that 
Dorothy’s parents and guardians had so care- 
fully inculcated. Only eighteen, she was 
little more than a big little girl, and was just 
at the age to adore an older woman and be 
easily influenced by her. 

‘« May I make the tea? You're tired, let 
me,”’ she said with a superior air. 

‘¢Oh, I'm nota bit tired. I’ve been sitting 
up on that ladder until I am glad to move 
around. Do you think you would spoil your 
regal garments if you came with me intg the 
kitchen? It’s Chloe’s afternoon out, and I 
have promised to make a pudding for dinner. 
It will only take a few moments, and then we 
will toast some muffins.”” 

She led the way, as she spoke, to the tiny 
kitchen of the apartment, a diminutive room 
fitted with a little range and tubs. A shining 
kettle hissed on the fire, and a burnished bat- 
terie de cuisine hung on the wall. There were 
some thriving geraniums, too, in the window, 
where they caught the sunshine. Alida took 
great pride in these thrifty plants, and always 
spoke of them as her conservatory. 

‘* What a dear place!”’’ cried Dorothy, en- 
thusiastically. ‘* It looks like a doll’ s kitchen— 
how cunning the shiny kettles are, hung up by 
their tails! Our kitchen is perfectly horrid 
down in the basement, and the cook is so cross 
that I wouldn’t go down there for anything.” 

‘Do you think it is a pretty room,”” said 
Alida, as she walked around collecting her 
dishes and materials for the pudding. 

She was very much pleased, for in spite 
of all her childlike dependent seeming, 
Alida had the most decided views regarding 
the decoration of the three rooms which tormed 
her **house.”’ She was far from believing in 
the theory that presents ‘¢a cinnamon pink to 
a dying Chinaman,”’ but she believed that a 
kitchen had just as much right to be pretty and 
attractive within its own limits as any other 
room. She brought the shining copper casse- 
roles over from Paris quite as much because 
they made an artistic background for her big 
black servant, as because they were good to 
cook in. The little place boasted only one 
chair, and Dorothy sitting in it before the 
range filled up most of the room. Alida 
rolled up her sleeves, tied Chloe’s enormous 
apron around her slender waist, and began 
sifting flour and beating eggs in a business-like 
manner. Dorothy sat tipping back in the 
deal chair, her mouth filled with raisins, and in- 
dulged in a long rhapsody concerning the 
wonderfulness of the young woman whose 
talents included stained-glass windows, paint- 
ing portraits, making her own clothes and con- 
cocting puddings. Alida was so accustomed 
to the girl’s admiration, that generally she sim- 
ply changed the subject by diverting her friend’ s 
mind into some other channel. There had 
been growing up in her mind during the past 
weeks a real love and interest in the big, amia- 
ble girl. 

Perhaps Alida was really more tired than 
she thought ; perhaps it was only a desire for 
a little sympathy. As she mixed the eggs 
into the flour with the big spoon her face wore 
a very grave and sweet expression. 

‘‘Dorothy, you mustn’t envy me,’’ she 
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said. ‘Although I am awfully happy, it’s 
taken years and years of hard work learning to 
do the things that you think so original. Do 
you know, I would give it all—the best pic- 
ture that I have ever painted or shall paint— 
to be able to look back to the happy girlhood 
that you are having. I never had any girl- 
hood. It was all hard work in dingy studios. 


Do you remember talking the other day of 


the pretty things you were going to wear to 
the Patriarchs’? I really envied you. Iam 
twenty-five, and I’ve never been to a ball.”’ 

«¢ Why, you dear little thing !°” cried Dor- 
othy, bounding out of her chair and putting 
her arms around Alida, regardless of the flour 
and the pudding. ‘Haven't you ever really 
been to a ball?’’ Then in a tone of real 
sympathy, ‘‘ Didn't you have a coming-out 
tea?’’ 

«« Coming out tea! When I was your age 
I had one gown and two paint aprons. Chloe 
and I lived in atiny apartment under an attic 
roof in Paris.’’ She poured the beaten egg over 
the top of the pudding with reckless haste— 
the mention of the bygone years disturbed her. 
«Coming out tea!”’ she continued, putting 
the pudding in the oven ; I'd have been thank- 
ful for any kind of atea. Although I’m so 
thin, I’ve an enormous appetite, and most of 
the time I was positively hungry. Don't 
mind my getting excited over the recollection 
of it,’’ she said, apologetically. 

‘«Mind!’’ There were positively tears in 
Dorothy’s blue eyes. ¢* You are so little and 
frail looking that when you break out in that 
bitter way, it makes me feel dreadfully. You 
ought to have had someone to look after you ; 
it’s terrible for a girl to work so hard. Alida, 
were you ever engaged ?*’ she said abruptly. 

The pudding scarcely needed attention yet, 
but Alida stooped, opened the oven door and 
turned the dish around before she answered : 

‘‘No, my dear.”” 

«« Not even the least little bit?” in a tone 
of disappointment. 

‘No, I'm afraid not even the least little 
bit. One of the men in the studio used to 
wash my paint brushes every afternoon—he 
was an Englishman, and painted very badly in 
the English way—he didn’t even wash paint 
brushes well. I couldn't possibly have been 
in love with anyone who did such awful work. 
I'm afraid I have been too busy, Dorothy, to 
iiave had many romances.”’ 

‘I’ve been engaged for two years,”” said 
Dorothy, with the grand air with which she 
had been told it was suitable to enter a ball- 
room. She seemed quite to fill the little room 
with pride and dignity. 

«©You ! you're only eighteen,”’ said Alida. 
Then she saw that Dorothy was really in ear- 
nest, and in a moment she was all sympathy 
and sweetness, and Dorothy, who, for all her 
money and position, English accent and digni- 
fied demeanor, was really at heart only a 
schoolgirl, with many explanations and apol- 
ogies, told a long story that, without its many 
digressions, would have run something like 
this : 

When she had outgrown her pretty baby- 
girl stage and was not yet big enough to ‘* come 
out,’ her mother had sent her to a school in 
New Haven to be ¢¢ finished.”” It was one of 
those silly fashionable schools, which, with all 
the talk about modern education, still flourish. 
The girls vied with each other in the posses- 
sion of luxuriant toilet articles and underwear, 
and the literary standard was principally that 
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of the Dutchess and Dora Thorne. Dorothy's 
head was filled by the many heroes described 
by those vacuous authors, and at the school’s 
monthly receptions, at which the girls were 
allowed to see their brothers and cousins, she 
fell, in her funny little girl way, desperately in 
love with a large and amiable young man who 
was the captain of the football team. She was 
such a child that she took the greatest pride in 
his being a sophomore, and felt that she could 
never have been in love with a mere freshman, 
as some of the girls were. She was large and de- 
veloped at her age, and at fifteen was a practised 
coquette, her mind stored with romance, and 
yet under it all she had a warm, loving heart, 
capable of enduring affection if it was really 
touched. The big sophomore grew to bea 
yet bigger senior, and he was more in love 
with her than she with him. Before his last 
term was out, in the profoundest secrecy those 
two, who had never met except under the eyes 
of a squad of teachers and some forty school- 
girls, were engaged. 

Alida was a good deal surprised at the reve- 
lation ; she knew her friend to be a great heir- 
ess, and the story savored to her of unpleasant 
complications. 

«¢Doesn’t even your mother know?’ she 
said at last, as Dorothy paused. 

‘*No. Do you suppose I was going to be 
engaged before I came out ?*’—suddenly drop- 
ping from her romantic mood into calculating 
calmness. ‘Everyone would have called us 
the Babes in the Wood, as they did Alice 
Larkin last year. No, indeed; it’s such fun 
being secretely engaged, so exciting meeting 
for a moment on the stairs, or in the conserv- 
atory at a dance, and to have to pretend we 
aren't glad when we have been sent into din- 
ner together. Oh, he’s been so terribly jeal- 
ous !”’ 

‘* You funny girl, one moment you are all 
for romance and the next your are so prac- 
tical. I don’t understand you one bit,” said 
Alida. 

Dorothy walked up and down the room ex- 
citedly ; the romantic in her nature was 
strong. Lydia Languish no more truly sighed 
over the degeneracy of chivalry than this Fifth 
Avenue maiden. After the wild excitement, 
the makeshifts to get letters, the clandestine 
meetings, the way she had had to plan and 
maneuver for the last two years, she felt that 
it would be too dull and commonplace to 
come down to being labeled engaged. 

‘<I’ve worn my engagement ring around 
my neck for two years, and it would seem 
stupid to wear it on my finger now,”” she said, 
with withering scorn at Alida’s commonplace 
advice. As she spoke she slipped a pretty 
diamond and sapphire ring off a ribbon that 
was under her dress and handed it to Alida. 

‘« Sapphire means constant,’’ said Dorothy. 
‘¢ You may read the inscription.”* 

It was getting quite dark, but Alida knelt 
down before the kitchen fire and held the ring 
in a blaze of light. 

‘‘ Dorothy, from J. A.,’’ she said, softly, 
‘¢November rst, 1894. Dorothy, do you 
know anything about J. A.? I am older than 
you are, dear, and although I don’t know 
much about the world, I’m sure with your 
fortune you ought to be very careful.”’ 

Dorothy's face grew grave. 

‘©Yes, dear, that’s just it,’ she said. 
«* Mamma has always told me how awful men 
are, and that they would want to marry me for 
my money. Don’t youthink I can be pretty 
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sure of a man who loved me as a schoolgirl 
with those awful half-long dresses and two 
thin pigtails ?”” 

«« Yes, dear, I think you could, and if J. A. 
is Mr. Ashlet, who has been, I have been told, 
your devoted slave this winter, it is all right, 
but I'd tell my mother if I were you.”’ 

‘¢T'Ilthink about it,’* said Dorothy. Then 
they noticed how dark it was getting. The 
two girls had been so busy talking they had 
completely lost track of the time. Dorothy 
could not think of waiting to have any tea 
now, and she put on her jacket and straight- 
ened her hat before the little Venetian mirror 
in the studio. The girls went to the door 
together, and as Alida put up her face to kiss 
Dorothy good-by, she paused for a moment, 
and then said : 

‘¢ Dorothy, I never had many girl friends ; 
it’s so sweet for you to come and see me so 
often, and for you to tell me about your en- 
gagement, that it doesn’t seem quite fair for 
me to say that I have never been engaged. 
Dorothy, dear, you mustn’t be surprised if 
some day, quite soon, I tell you that I am en- 
gaged, too.”” 

Alida went back into the studio which was 
now full of deep shadows ; she drew the curtain 
over the big window, carried her little tea- 
table close to the fire, and set the pretty brass 
kettle singing on the spirit lamp. Then she 
went to the kitchen, took the pudding, that 
was now a beautiful brown, out of the oven, 
and fussed around putting the dishes that she 
had used away. She was evidently waiting 
for some one, and when the door-bell rang, 
she went to open the door with a slightly 
flushed face, perhaps from the heat of the fire. 

Philip Herford came into the room, as he 
had been in the habit of coming in almost 
every day for several weeks past. As he said 
good afternoon, he stooped and kissed the tips 
of her soft fingers. She remembered the feel- 
ing of his lips and his beard brushing her hand 
for many days afterward. He went and sat 
in his accustomed seat by the fire, and Alida 
made the tea. They did not speak ; the girl 
was filled with a happy, still contentment that 
made her loath to break the silence. The ac- 
quaintance had come about thus: Philip had 
bought one of her pictures, and as was his way, 
sought out the artist, thinking perhaps that he 
might be of further service. He was as much 
amazed to discover the author of his picture in 
this little brown-haired girl, living in her studio 
and work, attended by the faithful Chloe, as 
though she had been an enchanted princess in 
a fairy tower. Their acquaintance might 
have never got beyond the formal stage had 
not a man, one of those odious well-fed crea- 
tures who considers that because a woman 
works for her living she is common prey for 
their evil tongues and malice, given vent in 
Philip’s hearing to the malicious report that a 
well-known artist, whose style resembled 
Alida’s, principally because they had admired 
and studied under the same master, painted 
all her pictures. 

Philip came to her vindication ; he was 
powerful enough to stop the man’s lying 
tongue ; but the rumor, of course, had reached 
the girl’s ears, and it was one of the darkest 
times of her life. Then for the first time in her 
lonely, parentless existence, she had a protector, 
and a strong one. They became friends. 
She was so away from the world, so wrapped 
in her work and dreams, more protected by 
them, indeed, than by the most be-jeweled dow- 
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azer, that their friendship moved along as 
calmly as though no difference of sex existed 
between them. They read books together, 
talked of poetry and the paintings of the 
Louvre and of Florence, never of life, of which 
the girl knew nothing ; all was of art and the 
beautiful things of which she knew so much. 

Then one afternoon, when Philip’s calls in 
the dusk had been getting more and more 
frequent, something happened—how they never 
knew. A touching of hands unconsciously 
over a book, and Philip broke out in a mad 
babble of love words ; and the girl heard him, 
and her heart sang, and she put up her face 
like a child to be kissed, and loved him forever. 
It was only yesterday, but as she sat beside 
the little tea table watching the steam pour 
out of the kettle, she felt as though they had 
always loved each other, and that all the sor- 
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Alida, wondering, came and knelt down by 
his chair. : 

*‘I told you that I loved you, yesterday,” 
she said, with a little flush—‘‘do you expect 
me to tell you so every day ?”’ F 

Philip looked down into her little face. Her 
heart beat nervously with a foreboding of com- 
ing evil. He put his arm around her lovingly 
and laid one of his large, soft hands tenderly 
over her eyes as though to blot out his image as 
he spoke. 

«« Alida, dear, I shall never ask you to tell 
me so again. Never again shall I kiss you, or 
hold your hands, or even come here. I ought 
not to have spoken as I did yesterday.’ He 
could feel every nerve in the girl’s soft body 
quiver with pain. 

Then she raised her head and looked him 
full in the eyes. She had borne poverty, 


The girl rose from her knees, drawing her 
slender body up straight like a reed, her eyes 
flashed. 

‘No!’ she said, clinching her little hands 
together in passion. ‘* Forgive you, what for? 
For giving me the happiest hours of my life? 
Forget what you said yesterday—no ! that is 
my half hour, all that I shall have to live on 
all my life. You may marry whom you will, 
but that half hour you loved me, you were 
mine."” The flash died out as suddenly as it 
had come. Her face grew white again, she 
put out her hand with a pathetic movement 
of weariness, steadying herself against the 
back of a chair. ‘* You mustn't mind so, 
Philip, it’s not so hard for me as you think. 
I've never been very happy, I've been alone 
all my life, I am afraid Iam not like other 
girls, who have homes and people to love them 





row and bitterness of her early years were 
melted away. The tea was ready and she 
put the sugar in the cups and carefully lifted 
the teapot ; Philip roused himself and laid his 
hand over hers on the handle. 

‘I don’t want any tea, Alida, I want to 
talk to you,”” he said. 

‘*Yes,’” smiling. 

‘*T am going away, dear.’ 

‘«Isn’t it very sudden? You didn’t think 
of going yesterday.”’ 

‘¢ When I said I was going away, I did not 
mean I was going ona journey. Alida,’’ his 
face contracted with pain—‘‘I am going to 
tell you something, dear’’—he stopped—‘** I 
love you,” he said, passionately —‘¢ I have said 
it and nothing will make me unsay it.”” 
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hunger and cold, slights and disappointments, 
they all had made her strong to endure suf- 
fering. 

*¢ Tell me, dear,’’ she said. 

«« When I was a mere college lad, I fell in 
love with a very lovely woman—a married 
woman. You know I am a greal deal older 
than you are, Alida, and of course a man of 
my age has a past. This lady is one of the 
best and noblest women I have ever known— 
her husband has just died—do you realize that 
I can marry no one else—that I am bound to 
her by every tie of honor?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, I understand.’’ The words came 
dully through the girl’s parched lips. 

‘‘ Forgive me, Alida—forget that mad hour 
yesterday.”” 
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—no one has ever loved me but Chloe and 
you.”’ Her voice broke into a sob. 

‘¢ Alida, you will break my heart; don't 
you realize—don’t tempt me, dear.”” 

‘«Tempt you, no; the man I love will do 
what is right. You must go now.”’ 

«« Good by.” 

*¢ Good by.”” 

Her courage gave out at last ; she dropped 
into a chair and covered her face with her hands. 

‘<I cannot let you go,”” she said. 

Philip came back; he knelt down by her 
chair; he passed his hands, over her hair and eyes 
and hands, and kissed the folds of her dress. 

‘* Good-by, my dear little love,’’ he said, 
and then ieft her. Poliy King 


(To de continued.) 
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said. ‘* Although I am awfully happy, it’s 
taken years and years of hard work learning to 
do the things that you think so original. Do 
you know, I would give it all—the best pic- 
ture that I have ever painted or shall paint— 
to be able to look back to the happy girlhood 
that you are having. I never had any girl- 
hood. It was all hard work in dingy studios. 


Do you remember talking the other day of 


the pretty things you were going to wear to 
the Patriarchs’ ? I really envied you. Iam 
twenty-five, and I’ve never been to a ball.”’ 

‘6 Why, you dear little thing !’’ cried Dor- 
othy, bounding out of her chair and putting 
her arms around Alida, regardless of the flour 
and the pudding. ‘* Haven't you ever really 
been to a ball?’ Then in a tone of real 
sympathy, ‘* Didn't you have a coming-out 
tea?’ 

‘¢ Coming out tea! When I was your age 
I had one gown and two paint aprons. Chloe 
and I lived in atiny apartment under an attic 
roof in Paris.’’ She poured the beaten egg over 
the top of the pudding with reckless haste— 
the mention of the bygone years disturbed her. 
««Coming out tea!*’ she continued, putting 
the pudding in the oven ; I'd have been thank- 
ful for any kind of atea. Although I’m so 
thin, I've an enormous appetite, and most of 
the time I was positively hungry. Don't 
mind my getting excited over the recollection 
of it,’’ she said, apologetically. 

‘¢Mind!’’ There were positively tears in 
Dorothy’s blue eyes. ‘* You are so little and 
frail looking that when you break out in that 
bitter way, it makes me feel dreadfully. You 
ought to have had someone to look after you ; 
it’s terrible for a girl to work so hard. Alida, 
were you ever engaged ?*’ she said abruptly. 

The pudding scarcely needed attention yet, 
but Alida stooped, opened the oven door and 
turned the dish around before she answered : 

‘No, my dear.” 

‘<Not even the least little bit?’’ in a tone 
of disappointment. 

‘‘No, I'm afraid not even the least little 
bit. One of the men in the studio used to 
wash my paint brushes every afternoon—he 
was an Englishman, and painted very badly in 
the English way—he didn’t even wash paint 
brushes well. I couldn't possibly have been 
in love with anyone who did such awful work. 
I'm afraid I have been too busy, Dorothy, to 
have had many romances.”’ 

‘I’ve been engaged for two years,’’ said 
Dorothy, with the grand air with which she 
had been told it was suitable to enter a ball- 
room. She seemed quite to fill the little room 
with pride and dignity. 

«¢You ! you're only eighteen,”’ said Alida. 
Then she saw that Dorothy was really in ear- 
nest, and ina moment she was all sympathy 
and sweetness, and Dorothy, who, for all her 
money and position, English accent and digni- 
fied demeanor, was really at heart only a 
schoolgirl, with many explanations and apol- 
ogies, told a long story that, without its many 
digressions, would have run something like 
this : 

When she had outgrown her pretty baby- 
girl stage and was not yet big enough to ** come 
out,’” her mother had sent her to a school in 
New Haven to be ‘¢ finished.” It was one of 
those silly fashionable schools, which, with all 
the talk about modern education, still flourish. 
The girls vied with each other in the posses- 
sion of luxuriant toilet articles and underwear, 
and the literary standard was principally that 
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of the Dutchess and Dora Thorne. Dorothy's 
head was filled by the many heroes described 
by those vacuous authors, and at the school’s 
monthly receptions, at which the girls were 
allowed to see their brothers and cousins, she 
fell, in her funny little girl way, desperately in 
love with a large and amiable young man who 
was the captain of the football team. She was 
such a child that she took the greatest pride in 
his being a sophomore, and felt that she could 
never have been in love with a mere freshman, 
as some of the girls were. She was large and de- 
veloped at her age, and at fifteen was a practised 
coquette, her mind stored with romance, and 
yet under it all she had a warm, loving heart, 
capable of enduring affection if it was really 
touched. The big sophomore grew to bea 
yet bigger senior, and he was more in love 
with her than she with him. Before his last 
term was out, in the profoundest secrecy those 
two, who had never met except under the eyes 
of a squad of teachers and some forty school- 
girls, were engaged. 

Alida was a good deal surprised at the reve- 
lation ; she knew her friend to be a great heir- 
ess, and the story savored to her of unpleasant 
complications. 

‘¢Doesn’t even your mother know?’ she 
said at last, as Dorothy paused. 

‘‘No. Do you suppose I was going to be 
engaged before I came out ?’’—suddenly drop- 
ping from her romantic mood into calculating 
calmness. ‘Everyone would have called us 
the Babes in the Wood, as they did Alice 
Larkin last year. No, indeed; it’s such fun 
being secretely engaged, so exciting meeting 
for a moment on the stairs, or in the conserv- 
atory at a dance, and to have to pretend we 
aren't glad when we have been sent into din- 
ner together. Oh, he’s been so terribly jeal- 
ous !*” 

‘* You funny girl, one moment you are all 
for romance and the next your are so prac- 
tical. I don’t understand you one bit,’’ said 
Alida. 

Dorothy walked up and down the room ex- 
citedly ; the romantic in her nature was 
strong. Lydia Languish no more truly sighed 
over the degeneracy of chivalry than this Fifth 
Avenue maiden. After the wild excitement, 
the makeshifts to get letters, the clandestine 
meetings, the way she had had to plan and 
maneuver for the last two years, she felt that 
it would be too dull and commonplace to 
come down to being labeled engaged. 

‘<I’ve worn my engagement ring around 
my neck for two years, and it would seem 
stupid to wear it on my finger now,”” she said, 
with withering scorn at Alida’s commonplace 
advice. As she spoke she slipped a pretty 
diamond and sapphire ring off a ribbon that 
was under her dress and handed it to Alida. 

‘¢ Sapphire means constant,’’ said Dorothy. 
‘* You may read the inscription.”” 

It was getting quite dark, but Alida knelt 
down before the kitchen fire and held the ring 
in a blaze of light. 

‘‘ Dorothy, from J. A.,’’ she said, softly, 
‘<November 1st, 1894. Dorothy, do you 
know anything about J. A.? I am older than 
you are, dear, and although I don’t know 
much about the world, I'm sure with your 
fortune you ought to be very careful.” 

Dorothy's face grew grave. 

‘“Yes, dear, that’s just it,’’ she said. 
«¢ Mamma has always told me how awful men 
are, and that they would want to marry me for 
my money. Don’t youthink I can be pretty 
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sure of a man who loved me as a schoolgirl 
with those awful half-long dresses and two 
thin pigtails?” 

‘Yes, dear, I think you could, and if J. A. 
is Mr. Ashlet, who has been, I have been told, 
your devoted slave this winter, it is all right, 
but I'd tell my mother if I were you.” 

«¢ I'll think about it,’’ said Dorothy. Then 
they noticed how dark it was getting. The 
two girls had been so busy talking they had 
completely lost track of the time. Dorothy 
could not think of waiting to have any tea 
now, and she put on her jacket and straight- 
ened her hat before the little Venetian mirror 
in the studio. The girls went to the door 
together, and as Alida put up her face to kiss 
Dorothy good-by, she paused for a moment, 
and then said : 

‘‘ Dorothy, I never had many girl friends ; 
it’s so sweet for you to come and see me so 
often, and for you to tell me about your en- 
gagement, that it doesn’t seem quite fair for 
me to say that I have never been engaged. 
Dorothy, dear, you mustn't be surprised if 
some day, quite soon, I tell you that I am en- 
gaged, too.”” 

Alida went back into the studio which was 
now full of deep shadows ; she drew the curtain 
over the big window, carried her little tea- 
table close to the fire, and set the pretty brass 
kettle singing on the spirit lamp. Then she 
went to the kitchen, took the pudding, that 
was now a beautiful brown, out of the oven, 
and fussed around putting the dishes that she 
had used away. She was evidently waiting 
for some one, and when the door-bell rang, 
she went to open the door with a slightly 
flushed face, perhaps from the heat of the fire. 

Philip Herford came into the room, as he 
had been in the habit of coming in almost 
every day for several weeks past. As he said 
good afternoon, he stooped and kissed the tips 
of her soft fingers. She remembered the feel- 
ing of his lips and his beard brushing her hand 
for many days afterward. He went and sat 
in his accustomed seat by the fire, and Alida 
made the tea. They did not speak ; the girl 
was filled with a happy, still contentment that 
made her loath to break the silence. The ac- 
quaintance had come about thus: Philip had 
bought one of her pictures, and as was his way, 
sought out the artist, thinking perhaps that he 
might be of further service. He was as much 
amazed to discover the author of his picture in 
this little brown-haired girl, living in her studio 
and work, attended by the faithful Chloe, as 
though she had been an enchanted princess in 
a fairy tower. Their acquaintance might 
have never got beyond the formal stage had 
not a man, one of those odious well-fed crea- 
tures who considers that because a woman 
works for her living she is common prey for 
their evil tongues and malice, given vent in 
Philip’s hearing to the malicious report that a 
well-known artist, whose style resembled 
Alida’s, principally because they had admired 
and studied under the same master, painted 
all her pictures. 

Philip came to her vindication ; he was 
powerful enough to stop the man’s lying 
tongue ; but the rumor, of course, had reached 
the girl’s ears, and it was one of the darkest 
times of her life. Then for the first time in her 
lonely, parentless existence, she had a protector, 
and a strong one. They became friends. 
She was so away from the world, so wrapped 
in her work and dreams, more protected by 
them, indeed, than by the most be-jeweled dow- 
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azer, that their friendship moved along as 
calmly as though no difference of sex existed 
between them. They read books together, 
talked of poetry and the paintings of the 
Louvre and of Florence, never of life, of which 
the girl knew nothing ; all was of art and the 
beautiful things of which she knew so much. 

Then one afternoon, when Philip’s calls in 
the dusk had been getting more and more 
frequent, something happened—how they never 
knew. A touching of hands unconsciously 
over a book, and Philip broke out in a mad 
babble of love words ; and the girl heard him, 
and her heart sang, and she put up her face 
like a child to be kissed, and loved him forever. 
It was only yesterday, but as she sat beside 
the little tea table watching the steam pour 
out of the kettle, she felt as though they had 
always loved each other, and that all the sor- 


VOGUE 


Alida, wondering, came and knelt down by 
his chair. j 

‘*T told you that I loved you, yesterday,”’ 
she said, with a little flush—‘**do you expect 
me to tell you so every day ?”’ 

Philip looked down into her little face. Her 
heart beat nervously with a foreboding of com- 
ing evil. He put his arm around her lovingly 
and laid one of his large, soft hands tenderly 
over her eyes as though to blot out his image as 
he spoke. 

«« Alida, dear, I shall never ask you to tell 
me so again. Never again shallI kiss you, or 
hold your hands, or even come here. I ought 
not to have spoken as I did yesterday.’’ He 
could feel every nerve in the girl’s soft body 
quiver with pain. 

Then she raised her head and looked him 
full in the eyes. She had borne poverty, 


The girl rose from her knees, drawing her 
slender body up straight like a reed, her eyes 
flashed. 

‘*No!”? she said, clinching her little hands 
together in passion. ‘* Forgive you, what for? 
For giving me the happiest hours of my life? 
Forget what you said yesterday—no ! that is 
my half hour, all that I shall have to live on 
all my life. You may marry whom you will, 
but that half hour you loved me, you were 
mine.” The flash died out as suddenly as it 
had come. Her face grew white again, she 
put out her hand with a pathetic movement 
of weariness, steadying herself against the 
back of a chair. ‘* You mustn't mind so, 
Philip, it’s not so hard for me as you think. 
I've never been very happy, I’ve been alone 
all my life, I am afraid Iam not like other 
girls, who have homes and people to love them 





row and bitterness of her early years were 
melted away. The tea was ready and she 
put the sugar in the cups and carefully lifted 
the teapot ; Philip roused himself and laid his 
hand over hers on the handle. 

‘*I don’t want any tea, Alida, I want to 
talk to you,’” he said. 
** Yes,’” smiling. 
‘‘T am going away, dear.’ 
‘«Isn’t it very sudden? You didn’t think 
going yesterday.”” 
«¢ When I said I was going away, I did not 
mean I was going ona journey. Alida,’” his 
face contracted with pain—‘‘I am going to 
tell you something, dear’’—he stopped—‘*‘I 
love you,”’ he said, passionately —‘¢ I have said 
it and nothing will make me unsay it.”” 
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hunger and cold, slights and disappointments, 
they all had made her strong to endure suf- 
fering. 

‘¢ Tell me, dear,’” she said. 

«¢ When I was a mere college lad, I fell in 
love with a very lovely woman—a married 
woman. You know I am a greal deal older 
than you are, Alida, and of course a man of 
my age has a past. This lady is one of the 
best and noblest women I have ever known— 
her husband has just died—do you realize that 
I can marry no one else—that I am bound to 
her by every tie of honor ?”’ 

‘© Yes, I understand.’” The words came 
dully through the girl’s parched lips. 

‘‘ Forgive me, Alida—forget that mad hour 
yesterday.”” 
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—no one has ever loved me but Chloe and 
you.’ Her voice broke into a sob. 

‘¢ Alida, you will break my heart; don't 
you realize—don’t tempt me, dear.”’ 

‘*Tempt you, no; the man I love will do 
what is right. You must go now.”’ 

‘¢ Good. by.”’ 

‘¢ Good by.”” 

Her courage gave out at last ; she dropped 
into a chair and covered her face with her hands. 

‘««T cannot let you go,”’ she said. 

Philip came back; he knelt down by her 
chair; he passed his hands, over her hair and eyes 
and hands, and kissed the folds of her dress. 

‘¢ Good-by, my dear little love,’’ he said, 
and then ieft her. Poliy King 


(To de continued.) 
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WI gh gd gid gO gE EM OOM gb gO QUE gOS 
vw AS SEEN BY HIM __ ys 
wee aad ad iad ed dad ed ad eG 


THE ROLE OF A COUNTRY SQUIRE AGREFABLE 
TO HIM—TURNED-DOWN COLLARS—SOCIAL 
ASPIRATIONS OF THE O’GROGANS 


Here isa frosty bite in the wind, 
“\} a nipping and an eager air, 
j and I have had a run of some 

‘> miles behind a pair of very fast 
Ur horses. This is thoroughly Amer- 
ican, you know, and, of course, 
most enjoyable. I wish I had be- 
gun this life some years ago, and 
perhaps all my ambitions would 





CoA have been changed, and I should 
| ai have become at least not dyspeptic. 
, I believe I am dyspeptic. There is still 


much charm, even in this country, where we 
flock to the city as soon as the frost touches 
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boots of russet with soles the thickness of iron- 
clad plates almost—have I not become quickly 
native to the soil in my hyperbole—are all in 
keeping, and I have taken out a quantity of 
bright red and tartan ties, which I shall use 
with stunning effect. Reds are excellent in 
the country in winter. They match the foli- 
age, and are quite in accord with the wintry 
landscape. They give the dash of bright 
color that one wants to fill in the picture. I 
always reserve my most vivid for rural districts. 
I seldom wear them in town. The new pat- 
terns of Tecks and Ascots and four in-hands, 
by the way, are gorgeous enough, and the 
most staid have red and green and orange fig- 
ures ona black ground. Inthese designs there 
is but little variation, except that many of 
them remind me of the effect one gets in gaz- 
ing fora time at some bright object and then 
suddenly closing tight one’s eyes. They are 
fantastic in the extreme, but with the theory 
of the circle fora basis, I shall be as smart 
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the leaves and paints the hillsides brown, 
in rural life, although at times it is a 
trifle lonely. But now, with golf clubs and 
horses, and skating and the fascinating Cana- 
dian sport of tobogganing, and the hounds 
and the meets, really one can pass quite a re- 
spectable existence without getting bored. A 
friend from Paris has put an idea in my head, 
and I shall change my dining-room and make 
it like his in the gay capital, in the fashion of 
Henry tv. That is, I shall combine dining- 
room and library, bookcases and _ buffets. 
There is a suggestion about this that is excel- 
lent forthe country. It gives a cheery effect 
to a large room, and we must be prodigal with 
our sunlight and our air here—these with our 
views and prospects are our chief attractions. 
As the country squire, I think, for a while, I 
shall like the réle. My moleskin and leather 
waistcoats, my knickersand my great heavy golf 


COMMENTS 


Para: ‘* Ahem! very clever !”’ 
Mamma: ‘* Most extrawd'nry!”’ 
Exise : ** Simply exquisite !”’ 


Tom: ‘A Peach!!!!”’ 


with my gloves here as I would be in town. I 
buy the English driving glove, which is solid 
and shapely, and, even in New York, reason- 
ably cheap. Tan undressed kids I use a great 
deal, and also the grays. But this year is a 
brown one, and the more of that warm color 
we can use in our garments and in our adorn- 
ment, the more we shall be in vogue. 

On men who are coming directly from Lon- 
don, I still see the all-round turned-down col- 
lar and the little club tie, arranged almost in 
the butterfly shape of two years ago, but not 
so elaborate and not as stiff. I have not, 
returning to the subject of gloves, abandoned 
my cape white ones. In England these white 
woolen gloves were worn a great deal, and I have 
considered them very smart. I think I made 
a sensation at the local golf game here the 
other day by appearing with them, but I have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the country 
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fops will, as yet, have to search some time 
before they find their matches. I have also a 
lot of buckskin gloves, lined, which I hope to 
find most useful as the season grows later. 

I am told by my numerous correspondents 
—and to-day my mail bags are twice as full 
with queries as they were a year ago—that I 
have of late taken to romantic ruminating, and 
that I have actually grown hysterical. Some- 
one must have told me, so prints one of my 
correspondents, that in these reflections I had 
written something that was really quite decent, 
and that ever since I have been vainly trying 
to repeat the first success. I am like the re- 
porter—I never knew a reporter except from a 
distance, and this one was most unpleasant— 
whom a friend of mine of literary proclivities 
once met, and who was asking everyone if 
they had read his little description of some- 
thing or other, which a rash city editor had 
said read like De Maupassant. The man was 
ruined. He neglected his scandals and his 
arranged interviews, and tried to write descrip- 
tive prose on every occasion. I believe he is 
doing the cattle markets for his publication to- 
day. 

I must turn from the contemplation of all 
these things before giving them a practical ex- 
periment, and have a word to say about some 
incidents of life in the far west, whichI drag 
in by the ears. A friend of mine has recently 
been visiting the spas of an extremely distant 
state. He has written me of the social strug- 
gles and ambitions of people who, ten years 
ago, were laborers and tradesmen of the lowest 
kind, and the very worst specimens of the most 
obnoxious classes. No refinement—no hope 
of it—intense and absolute vulgarity. The 
people referred to could have lived in the east 
as well as the west, but the picture is so 
shocking, and my liver getting the better of 
me again, that I feel impelled to give it as it 
is told to me. 

«¢ The O’Grogans,”’ writes my friend, from 
this watering place, ‘‘lately discovered several 
things: First, that it was correct to drive to 
the station at five o’clock to pretend you ex- 
pected friends ; second, that your man must 
be in livery ; and third, that the horse’s tail 
must be short. They had only one hired 
man, ‘Mick.’ He was taken in at four from 
the fields, squeezed into livery and made to 
drive furiously one block to the station. The 
next day he cut off the horse’s tail, alas, too 
short. It bled barrels, tore around the neigh- 
borhood, and kicked and moaned. At the 
fashionable hour of five it was still hors du 
combat. Mrs. O’G. has conquered. She 
has been asked to several functions, and a Rus- 
sian prince is her devoted slave.”’ 

I believe in effecting a change from your 
everyday life if it be from vulgarity to a refin- 
ing influence, but can anything be more revolt- 
ing than this disgusting attempt at fashion? 
And you wonder when my liver is out of 
order, or that I look at my dog and my horse 
and say to them: ‘* You are better than many 
people.’’ Brutes as they are, they have never 
inflicted unnecessary suffering on a human 
being. Their love of torture has not been de- 
veloped with the possibilities of becoming 
«¢smart,’’ or of taking the first steps in human 
refinement. I had better turn from the con- 
templation of these subjects as I have turned 
from reflections on clothes. 

The taste of the story still lingers in my 
mouth—pough! Meadows, a brandy and 
soda. 
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XVII. CENTURY HOUSE-GOWN—PHENOMENAL 
COLLARETTES THE PARIS CRAZE— 
MARIE ANTOINETTE FELT HAT 


Society woman, recently re- 
turned from abroad, where 
she had lived very many 
years, declared the other 
day that among the many 
surprises in store for her was 
the general manifestation or 
shy conservatism among 
her fashionable friends over 
here about adopting the newest foreign fashions 
as they appear. 

‘¢ Were they living in Paris or London,’ 
said she, ‘«they would not hesitate one moment, 
but wear them at once, as I have so frequently 
known them to do during the long years of 
pleasant intercourse on the other side. Ameri- 
can women,’’ she observed, ‘‘ whose fortunes 
permit them to follow all the vagaries of the 
modes, treat dress on this side in too personal 
a way. They should look at it from a more 
abstract point of view, for its grace and beauty, 
as foreigners are apt to do.’” This remark 
brought to my mind my own experience and 
reflections at one of the notable weddings of 
late, after hearing from neighboring pews the 
criticisms passed upon each woman as she 
walked up the aisle, by those who socially 
were of her own set. Whenever a gown was 
particularly new in style and remarkably chic, 
a suppressed cry of ‘¢ Oh, look at her!”’ could 
be distinctly heard. The personality of that 
pronoun dominated everything and everybody. 
It was like a mist that hid from their vision 
the real beauty, elegance and originality of the 
toilette, besides disclosing a subtle reproof by 
the tone in which it was said, implying that 
too great a liberty had been taken in appearing 
in-such venturesome gala under the same cir- 
cumstances. 

French women, nine out of ten, would have 
concentrated their criticisms on the toilette 
alone, and been for the time being uncon- 
conscious of the woman who was wearing it. 

We need to encourage ourselves into a leap 
of greater freedom, concerning not only what 
our neighbors wear, but what we are to wear 
ourselves, and discourage all personal views 
and limitations, fixing our attention on beauty 
and fitness alone, where dress is concerned. 

In the matter of modes, the winter should 
prove an artistic success. No woman should 
lose the chance of adopting picturesque attire 
while it is the fashion, nor fail to impress her- 
self as charmingly as possible on the world 
about her. There has not been in years so 
favorable a time for the painting of fascinating 
portraits, when lovely plumed hats and 
gorgeous hooded cloaks leave nothing to be 
desired when a beautiful face peers out from 
them. 

A toilette d’intérieur, which I am about to 
mention, reminds one of gowns that Mignard 
or Rigaud might have painted for a seventeenth 
century belle, one of those sumptuous dés- 
habillés that recall the gallantries of accom- 
plished courtiers. You are to imagine a long 
flowing princesse gown of white faille Fran- 
caise, flowered with bouquets of carnations in 
all their reds, pinks and yellows, open from 
the shoulders, and lined with a pale lemon 
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lustrous satin. Around the bottom a deep 
facing of currant red velvet, with a bias, pink 
satin fold, edged with white satin on both sides 
for heading. Beneath this fold falls a gathered 
flounce of white Renaissance lace. The same 
lace is gathered around the demi-décolletages, 
and falls down each front in a graceful jabot. 
Two currant velvet rosettes are placed at the 
neck in front with excellent effect. The 
flowered silk elbow sleeves almost fit the arm 
in the old way, and are trimmed by a wide 
scarf of white lisse, caught first under the arm, 
then drawn into two puffs on the outside of 
elbow, where they are clasped by a band of 
lisse and fastened to the sleeve. Underneath 
this lovely robe is a pale rose-pink silk slip, 
décolleté, with an over-dress of white lisse only 
demi-décolleté, and girdled at the waist by a 
narrow band of currant velvet, finished by two 
rosettes in front. The bottom of the lisse 
skirt in front is most delicately embroidered 
in white silk, and the ensemble would satisfy 
the most raffiné taste. 

It is the accessories that count for smartness 
this winter, in spite of the gowns being as fine 
as they are. And what entrancing accessories 
to be sure! To begin with, the Marie Antoin- 
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ette hat, worn as it should be, driving, walk- 
ing or visiting, is a thing of beauty on a pretty 
woman, or one who is piquante without beauty, 
The felt ones are the most chic with their high, 
round crowns and enormous brims, in green, 

It seems to be well settled for the rest of the 
season that skirts in general are to remain 
without fulness in front or at the sides. The 
godets are cut in such a way as to carry all the 
fulness at the back, so that two plaits are quite 
sufficient at the waist, and the rest of fulness 
is distributed in the lower part of the skirt. 
Some very elegant gowns are very often mod- 
ernized modifications of those worn centuries 
ago, so that they naturally are treated with 
more artistic consistency, and the skirts are not 
modeled in the way just mentioned. Hence, 
the skirts with straight widths, the heavy gag- 
ing and plaits at each seam, which distinguish 
some of the best gowns. Dancing skirts 
remain the same lengths, just escaping the 
floor. The ball-gown length of skirt for 
those who do not dance is demi-train. The 
greatest luxury is maintained in linings, and 
inside flouncings for all gowns belonging to 
grande tenue. Brocades and laces cannot be 
dispensed with for cheaper stuffs. 
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THE LINE DRAWN 
Maccie: ‘I dunno whether I ought to reckernize her or not. Her folks is so dreffully 
poor that she axcepts anythink wot’s given her. Yesterday she wos seen to took cold 


” 


buckwheat cakes. 
Kitty (with disgust) : 


427 


*©Cold buckwheat cakes ? 
our set. We’s got ter be exclusive an’ draw the line somewhere 


Then she can’t be admitted to 
ys 
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RED MEN AND WHITE, BY OWEN WISTER 


) - O have been more 
iA f/ strictly logical, Mr. 
VO po Wister should have 
=—==— divided this collec- 
~ tion of short stories 
—_ into two parts and 
written a _ preface 
for each. That 
which now does 
duty for the whole 
collection, to be exact, applies to only part of 
them, and these, possibly, not the latter part. 
This preface is very clever and amusing, but it 
leads the anticipatory reader to expect a cer- 
tain quality of western story—a sort of plain- 
spoken, documentary, unembellished by 
artistic touches, western narrative. One in 
which the incongruousness, the crudeness of 
a new society will be set forth directly, and 
rather regretfully—a plain statement by a 
practical man—but not exactly to expect a 
carefully artistic literary production, a manner 
of description in which the narrative, vigor- 
ous as it is, is subordinated, both in the 
author’s mind and the reader’s, to the liter- 
ary quality, to the involved, ornate, highly 
appreciated technical workmanship. This 
peculiarly literary quality may be found in 
many of the abler of the contemporary au- 
thors—a pride and an ability in technique 
which fill the writer with too obvious emo- 
tion, and inspires doubts in the reader as to 
the absolute fidelity of his narrative. In 
other words, we would be even more willing 
to believe Arizona a ruffian’s country, cursed 
with an evil climate, if La Tinaja Bonita and 
A Pilgrim of the Gila were not so artfully 
told. To preface such finished, polished, 
subtle text with a statistical introduction is 
to mislead our anticipations. 

There are other narratives here, however, to 
which this avant propos furnishes an admirable 
overture. In Little Big Horn Medicine, 
Specimen Jones and the General's Bluff, the 
violent and romantic era in eruption upon 
our soil is presented directly, with only enough 
of the good story-teller’s art to make the pres- 
entation duly effective. The neat satire, the 
bits of imagination and introspection are kept 
in their due proportion. The Serenade at 
Siskiyou and Salvation Gap are not either 
such good stories nor such good art. The 
Second Missouri Campromise, an admirably 
dramatic episode, shows somewhat more of 
the mystical literary method; in fact, this 
method seems to have grown on the writer, 
the last three stories betraying it much more 
than the earlier ones. But, in spite of his 
obvious care for the form, his stinging pres- 
entation of the manners, morals and meter- 
ology of our extreme southwestern territory 
remains tremendously effective. No wonder 
that the loyal Arizonians are filled with unholy 
wrath against this narrator. Neatly printed 
copies of these two narratives, judiciously dis- 
tributed upon the desks of our Members of 
Congress, the next time that this territory 
comes up for admission as a state, might 
prove potent arguments. 

Even the statistical preface sets forth the 
somewhat familiar fact of the exceeding diver- 
sification of these United States with new 
vividness. ‘* We have taken the ages out of 
their processional arrangement, and set them 
marching disorderly abreast in our wide terri- 
tory, a harlequin platoon,’’ says Mr. Wister. 
The young gentlemen and ladies of Texas who 
assist at the torture and burning alive of negro 
malefactors in their public squares, use such 
genteel circumlocution as ‘male cow’’ and 
*¢ caviard horse,’’ instead of the more familiar 
nouns, in their polite society, he assures us. 
His literary habit lends new keenness to that 
highly disrespectful allusion to the eastern 
benevolent concern for the redskin, and total 
indifference to the soldier who keeps him in 
order, which we expect to meet in any west- 
ern account by eye-witness on the spot. 
*¢ After the firings done, you must justify it 
to important personages who live comfortably 
in eastern towns, and have never seen an In- 
dian in their lives, and are rancid with phil- 
anthropy and ignorance,’’ says Mr. Wister. 
And when his indignation becomes suffi- 
ciently hot, we have such very direct state- 





ment of the Lord’s truth as this: ‘* It is 
sorrowful to see our fatal complacence, our as 
yet undisciplined folly in sending to our state 
legislatures and to that general business office 
of ours at Washington, a herd of mismanagers 
that seems each year to grow more inefficient 
and contemptible, whether branded Republi- 
can or Democrat.”’ 

These brief tales, in which the dramatic 
and barbaric are so well set forth by the 
cultured and meditative, have maostly ap- 
peared in the pages of Harper’s Magazine, 
and Mr. Remington’s spirited illustrations, 
though much reduced in size for the pages of 
this permanent edition, are still very useful 
additions to the text. (Harper & Brothers. ) 


SIR QUIXOTE OF THE MOORS: BEING SOME 
ACCOUNT OF AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE 
OF THE SIEUR DE ROHAINE, 
BY JOHN BUCHAN 


This gallant gentleman of Touraine left 
this very pretty account of a curious episode in 
his sojourn in Scotland, written to beguile the 
weary hours of his final captivity, and in good 
English, ‘‘in which he was extraordinarily 
proficient,’ both as an exercise in the language, 
and because he wished to keep certain pas- 
sages here revealed from the knowledge of his 
kinsfolk in France. His little adventure was 
sufficiently unusual, even among those of the 
enterprising adventures of his time, and he 
does not estrange our sympathy by any pretence 
of possessing any extraordinary virtue or 
wisdom, but relates quite frankly how he 
was led with his temptation, and was nigh to 
yielding many times, much like any other 
gentleman of good flesh and blood. Having 
found refuge when at the point of exhaustion 
in the household of a strict Covenanting 
minister, he is in turn summoned to stay and 
protect the minister’s daughter, Anne, when 
her father and her lover are driven to hiding 
in the moors. Naturally, the two thus left 
to themselves in a lonely manse, gradually 
slide into the inevitable, and we follow with 
lively sympathy the development of their 
little complication and wonder how it will 
end. For its termination, everybody is re- 
ferred to the final pages of this little book, a 
very good companion for an idle hour. 
(Henry Holt and Company. ) 


GARRISON TALES FROM TONQUIN. 
0’ NEILL 


BY JAMES 


This little book, with its cheerful and noisy 
imitation Chinese cover, and its promise of a 
new field for the background of the short 
storv, now so popular, is, on the whole, dis- 
appointing. The author, it is claimed, served 
in the French army, and spent some years in the 
Anamese Peninsula, acquiring ‘‘ an intimate 
knowledge of the people, their manners and 
customs.’’ But neither ‘his portraits of his 
fellow soldiers in the Foreign Legion, nor his 
local Tonquinese color, is very convincing. 
The tales may be, as is asserted, ‘* without 
exception, drawn from life,’’ but in that case, 
it is evident that the literary art of the writer 
has not been perfected enough to give his 
characters any vivid and convincing air of 
reality. It is, however, sufficiently finished 
and ingenious to supply him with a great 
variety of character and situation, and, once 
in a while, such a genuinely artistic, mystical 
little touch as that in the end of the story of 
Rebke. Sometimes, also, we get a new 
and very picturesque eastern bit, as that of 
the vivid ** spiritual combat ’’ sword dance of 
Muoi, the beloved of the civilian functionary. 
The stories of Youp-Youp, the old woman 
who helped the French, to her sorrow, and 
of The Cooly, also give us some local color, 
but Mr. O’Neill’s military comrades and their 
generally unnecessary and unexplained mys- 
teries—as Slovatski, and Eckermann, and 
Tannemeyer—destroy any hopes we may have 
entertained of the coming of another Kip- 
pling. There are two or three typographical 
errors among these pages of sufficient gravity 
to call attention to the printers’ unusual and 
displayed announcement of themselves on the 


final page. (Copeland & Day. ) 
THE MEN OF THE MOSS HAGS. BY S. R, 
CROCKETT 


The first thought suggested by a perusal of 
this book is the curious disposition of the hu- 
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man heart, whereby the same reader is stirred 
to the deepest pity by the woes of the 
clergy of England at the hands of the 
Puritans, and then, by the very similar suffer- 
ings of the Covenanters at the hands of the 
Royalists under Claverhouse, and this wholly 
without reference to one’s politics. 

The second thought is that it is very long, 
and perhapsa little bit dull, and on the whole, 
though doubtless a fine historical work, some- 
what of a disappointment to the lovers of the 
Lilac Sunbonnet and the Sticket Minister. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


OAKLEIGH, BY ELLEN DOUGLAS DELAND 


This story for boys and girls cannot fail to 
be interesting to the youth of both sexes. It 
reminds the reader strongly of the children’s 
old and dear friend, Miss Yonge, and although 
there is a lack of the direct inculcation of re- 
ligious principles, which she so well knows 
how to convey without preaching, it is a book 
of high moral tone and exciting enough to in- 
terest any reader. No more charming girl 
than Cynthia, or nicer people than Aunt Bet- 
sey and the dear old Quaker couple could be 
met, and the childrens’ dealings with the 
incubator are simply convulsing. (Harper & 
Brothers.) 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 


THE LATEST WORKS ISSUED BY PROMINENT 
PUBLISHERS, COMPRISING BOOKS OF 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE, BIOG- 
RAPHY, FICTION, HISTORY, 
SCIENCE, POETRY, ESSAYS, 

SPORT AND FINANCE 


Ith a view to aiding prospective holi- 

V y day-book purchasers in making se- 

lections, the following compilation 
of ‘some of the books offered by publishers 
has been made. It is understood, of course, 
that hundreds of delightful and desirable books 
remain unnoticed. 

The Century Company announce in an ar- 
tistically-prepared catalogue the following new 
books : 

The Second Jungle Book, by Rudyard Kip- 
ling ; the latest work by the author of Plain 
Tales from the Hills, etc., continuing his new 
Jungle Stories and completing the series. 

Municipal Government in Continental Eu- 
rope, by Dr. Albert Shaw ; the author of Mu- 
nicipal Government in Great Britain here con- 
tributes another valuable aid to all who are 
interested in the matter of municipal reform, 
treating of the city governments of Paris, 
Berlin, Budapest, Vienna, and a great number 
of continental cities. 

Mary Ronald’s Century Cook Book. A 
new cook book compiled with great care by a 
lady thoroughly conversant with the work, 
who has had the assistance of many persons 
in different parts of the country. 

The Rivalries of Long and Short Codiac, 
by George Wharton Edwards ; anew book of 
quaint stories by the author of Thumb-Nail 
Sketches. 

Old Dutch and Flemish Masters, by John 
C. Van Dyke, with Engravings by Timothy 
Cole ; a companion volume to Old Italian 
Masters. A collection of the superb wood- 
engravings by Timothy Cole which have been 
appearing in The Century Magazine during 
the past three years, accompanied by explan- 
atory text by the author of Art for Art’s 
Sake. 

New Edition, Personal Memoirs of U. S. 
Grant; a new and beautiful edition of this 
famous standard work, now published by the 
Century Co. from new type and new plates, 
and printed on fine paper, revised and with 
annotations and notes by Colonel Frederick 
D. Grant, and with an index and many addi- 
tional illustrations and maps. 

Life in the Tuileries under the Second Em- 
pire, by AnnaL. Bicknell; familiar to Vogue 
readers through the extended and intelligent 
review recently published. 

Electricity for Everybody ; Its Nature and 
Uses Explained, by Philip Atkinson. The 
object of this book is to meet the public de- 
mand for information in regard to the nature 
and uses of electricity and the various kinds of 
apparatus by which it is generated and em- 
ployed. 

Washington in Lincoln’s Time, by Noah 
Brooks. 


A Madeira Party, by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 

Philip Vernon, by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 

Notes of a Professional Exile, by E. S. 
Nadal; a small book, beautifully issued in 
leather binding, containing passing impres- 
sions of people, European and American, as 
seen at Homburg. Mr. Nadal is the authcr 
of Impressions of London Life, Essays at 
Home and Elsewhere, etc. 

Kitwyk Stories, by Anna Eichberg King; 
delightful stories of village life in Holland by 
the author of Brown’s Retreat and Other 
Stories. 

The Princess Sonia, by Julia Magruder. 

Sénya Kovalévsky. 

The Illustrations of Books, by Joseph Pen- 
nell. 


FOR CHILDREN 


Chris and the Wonderful Lamp, by Albert 
Stearns. 

The Horse Fair, by James Baldwin. 

Hero Tales from American History, by 
Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Jack Ballister’s Fortunes, by Howard Pyle. 

The Brownies Through the Union, by 
Palmer Cox. 

The Century Company also publishes a 
large line of standard works. 


Harper AND Brotuer’s beautifully printed 
catalogue shows a long list of fine books, some 
of which depend mainly on illustration for 
their charm, as well as many hundreds of 
others that instruct or amuse. Their list of 


LEADING FICTION OF THE YEAR INCLUDES : 


Jude, the Obscure {Hearts Insurgent), by 
Thomas Hardy ; illustrated. The Red Cock- 
ade, by Stanley J. Weyman; illustrated. 
The Master, by I. Zangwill; illustrated by 
T. de Thulstrup. My Lady Nobody, by 
Maarten Maartens; illustrated. A Cumber- 
land Vendetta, and Other Stories, by John 
Fox, Jr.; illustrated. Mr. Bonaparte of 
Corsica, by John Kendrick Bangs; _illus- 
trated by McVickar. The Martyred Fool, 
by David Christie Murray. The Veiled Doc- 
tor, by Varina Anne Jefferson Davis. Diplo- 
matic Disenchantments, by Edith Bigelow. 
The Front Yard, and Other Italian Stories, 
by Constance F. Woolson; __ illustrated. 
Dorothy, and Other Italian Stories, by Con- 
stance F. Woolson; illustrated. Hippolyte 
and Golden-Beak. Two Stories, by George 


Bassett; illustrated. Billy Bellew, by W. 
E. Norris; illustrated. Against Human 
Nature, by Maria Louise Pool. Sunshine 


and Haar, by Gabriel Setoun. New Edition 
of Thomas Hardy: Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes; with Illustrations. Far From the 
Madding Crowd, The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge, A Pair of Blue Eyes, Two on a 
Tower, Return of the Native, The Wood- 
landers. (Other volumes to follow). Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $1.50 each. His Father’s Son ; 
a Novel of New York, by Brander Mat- 
thews; illustrated by T. de Thulstrup. 
People We Pass, by Julian Ralph; illus- 
trated. Red Men and White. Stories, by 
Owen Wister; illustrated. The Day of 
their Wedding, by W. D. Howells; illus- 


trated. The Sowers, by Henry Seton Merri- 
man. Beyond the Dreams of Avarice, by 
Walter Besant; illustrated. The Adven- 


tures of Jones, by Hayden Carruth; Illus- 
trated. Men Born Equal, by Harry Perry 
Robinson. The Idiot, by John Kendrick 
Bangs ; illustrated. A Farm-House Cobweb, 
by Emory J. Haynes. In Deacon’s Orders, 
and Other Stories, by Walter Besant. The 
Phantoms of the Foot-Bridge, and Other 
Stories, by Charles Egbert Craddock ; illus- 
trated. The Judgment Books, by E. F. 
Benson; illustrated. A Daughter of the 
Soil, by M. E. Francis. With the Proces- 
sion, by Henry B. Fuller. Terminations. 
Stories, by Henry James. Ben-Hur in Ger- 
man. 16mo. Cloth. ’Cension, by Maud 
Mason Austin ; illustrated. 





A WONDERFUL BRIDGE 


Mavup: ‘* What a monstrous structure the 
Brooklyn Bridge is !”’ 

Ernet: ** Yes; but not as large as one I 
saw while traveling through Italy last year.”’ 

Mavp: ‘* What bridge was that ?”’ 


Eruet: ‘* The Bridge of Size’’ (Sighs). 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS 


/ THE NEW CENTURY CLUB, OF PHILADELPHIA 


} 
; 
j 


T it rather surprising to find in the Qua- 
ker City—which is so noted for con- 
servatism—one of the finest, best 

equipped and best organized women’s clubs in 

the land. The New Century clubhouse, built 
in 1892, is a model of comfort and good taste. 

It was designed by Mrs. H. C. Townsend, 

and the plans carried out by a practical woman 

architect. Indeed, save for the workmen em- 
ployed on the building, it was the product of 
women’s brain and energy. The library, 
committee rooms, etc., occupy the first floor, 
and above is a spacious drawing-room, at one 
end of which is?a beautiful little stage. Being 
amply provided with scenery and accessories, 
it is a delightful place for private theatricals, 
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delivered by Ruth McEnery Stuart, Mrs. 
George Kennan, Mrs. E. B. Custer, Max 
O’Rell, Dr. A. Conan Doyle and others, 
leaving to the imagination the social pleasures 
which the members enjoy in their beautiful 
club home. There are also a Browning So- 
ciety and a Health Protective Association, 
which have grown to such proportions under 
its auspices that they are now established for 
themselves. 

Two committees especially should be held 
up as a shining light, that others may see 
them and do likewise. One is for the Legal 
Protection of Workingwomen. A counsel 
is engaged for investigating all cases, but in 
every instance there is no necessity for a 
woman to tell her troubles to a man’s busi- 
ness ear. One of the ladies of the committee 
is always at hand, a sympathetic listener, 
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BALL GOWN OF BLUE SATIN UNDER BLUE GAUZE, COVERED WITH DESIGNS IN 


IRIDESCENT GOLD, BLUE AND GREEN CRYSTAL 


and much appreciated by the younger mem- 
bers of the club. 

No expense was spared in making this room 
as perfect as possible. ‘The musicians’ gallery 
over the stage and all the appointments are 
finished in the most artistic manner. A large 
mural decoration, by Miss Gabrielle Clem- 
ents—a procession of youths and maidens 
symbolizing art, science and labor, covers one 
of the walls, giving in its light, delicate treat- 
ment the keynote to the color scheme of the 
oom. All the large receptions and gatherings 
take place here, and it is a beautiful setting 
for fair women in elegant toilettes. On the 
third floor are sleeping-rooms for the accom- 
modation of out-of-town members. Over them 
re the kitchens, where meals are prepared, not 
mly for those staying in the house, or for 
nembers who drop in to lunch or five o’clock 
tea, but where also the elaborate menus for the 
official dinners and receptions are concocted. 

We will pass over the lectures and readings 


through whom the story is carried to the 
lawyer. Over one thousand dollars, wages 
of which workingwomen had been defrauded, 
were collected last year. 

The other committee is the Guild for Giv- 
ing Young Workingwomen a Chance. A 
chance ! Could any word be more touching ? 
Lectures, reading circles, evening classes in 
dressmaking, millinery, stenography, a read- 
ing-room and a circulating library are some 
of the Guild departments. Also a comforta- 
ble room for *‘ noon rest,’’ where luncheons 
may be brought and eaten in comfort and a 
rest. Mrs. Edwin L. Hall is President. The 
Vice-Presidents are Mrs. Anna W. Long- 
streth, Mrs. H. C. Townsend, Mrs. Mary 
E. Mumford and Miss Louise Stockton. 
Among the six hundred members are Mrs. 
Robert Glendenning, Mrs. J. Sellers Ban- 
croft, Mrs. H. C. Biddle, Mrs. Waldo M. 
Claflin, Mrs. C. J. Mcllvain and Mrs. C. 
Cresson Wistar. 


LONDON 
(From Our Own Correspondent.) 


ROYALTY SETTING THE FASHION OF WEARING 
HIGH-NECK GOWNS AT THE THEATRE— 
ENGLISH COIFFURES—LAVISH HOSPITALITY 
COMPELS A MULTITUDE OF CHEFS——THE 
POPULARITY OF THE FASHIONABLE 
SKATING RINK, NIAGARA, 


O the Princess of Wales belongs the 
credit of inaugurating the fashion, 


now gradually making its way, of 


appearing at the theatre in demi-toilette in- 
stead of in full dress, as has hitherto been the 
case in London. I happened to be at the 
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PARIS HAT 


Lyceum Theatre some nights ago, 
when the Princess of Wales and her 
two daughters appeared, and I ob- 
served that while the three royal 
ladies wore high bodices with sleeves 
almost to the wrists, the Duchess of 
Devonshire, the Dowager Countess 
of Rosslyn, with her pretty daugh- 
ter, Lady Angela St. Clair Erskine, 
as well as a number of other dames 
of light and leading, seated in the 
stalls, were careful to retain their 
opera cloaks and capes, merely 
opening them at the throat. 

The ladies of lesser rank, known 
and unknown, all appeared, as usual 
with Englishwomen at the theatre, 
in bare necks and arms, no matter 
whether seated in the boxes or in 
the stalls, and seemed only too eager 
to divest themselves of their outer 






[1960] 


wraps in order to display necklaces of more 
or less artistic and financial charm. One 
must heartily approve of the innovation on 
the part of the Princess. Once inside a 
theatre, a woman is no longer in a private 
drawing room, but in a public place, and 
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BODICE OF CREPE OVER SILK 


a low-cut bodice—and here we sometimes 
cut them very low—is just a trifle out of 
place, even in a box, and still more so in the 
stalls, which are the seats preferred by smart 
people. Thus, it is mostly la haute finance 
and les nouveaux riches who indulge in boxes, 
whereas such great ladies as the Marchioness 





MATINEE HAT AND BODICE 
FOR YOUNG GIRL 


[1939] 


of Londonderry, the Duchess of Devonshire, 
the two Countesses of Dudley, Lady Wolver- 
ton, and even the Marchioness of Salisbury, 
are almost invariably to be found occupying 
seats in the stalls. 





[1963] 
(Front design published in Vogue, 30 November, 
page 863.) 


BODICE BACK 


While on this subject, let me 
mention that the Duchess of 
Devonshire, who was accom- 
panied by her husband, wore a 
superb cloak on the night in 
question, at the Lyceum. It 
was of heliotrope miroir velvet, 
with a copious collar in chin- 
chilla. So full was it, that the 
folds of the fur lay over and 
upon each other in rich con- 
fusion, showing the white satin 
lining. In the Duchess’s hair 
was a lovely aigrette of precious 
stones, rising from a true lover's 
knot in diamonds, the various 
points of the aigrette being 
tipped with large rubies and 
emeralds. 

The newest shade in hair is 
copper. It is quite the smartest 
thing going, and is becoming to 
almost every complexion, The 
changes in the color of our 
friends’ hair puts a severe strain 
upon our manners in these davs. 
For instance, when a very pretty 
little woman whom I had seen 
last June with the loveliest of bright golden 
hair, turned up at a dinner party the other 
evening with elaborately and most becoming 
arranged tresses of the new deep copper color, 
I was so amazed by the change in her ap- 
pearance that for a moment or two [ lost 
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RED MEN AND WHITE, BY OWEN WISTER 


} O have been more 
strictly logical, Mr. 
Wister should have 
divided this collec- 
tion of short stories 
into two parts and 





written a_ preface 
for each. That 
which now does 


duty for the whole 
collection, to be exact, applies to only part of 
them, and these, possibly, not the latter part. 
This preface is very clever and amusing, but it 
leads the anticipatory reader to expect a cer- 
tain quality of western story—a sort of plain- 
spoken, documentary, unembellished by 
artistic touches, western narrative. One in 
which the incongruousness, the crudeness of 
a new society will be set forth directly, and 
rather regretfully—a plain statement by a 
practical man—but not exactly to expect a 
carefully artistic literary production, a manner 
of description in which the narrative, vigor- 
ous as it is, is subordinated, both in the 
author’s mind and the reader’s, to the liter- 
ary quality, to the involved, ornate, highly 
appreciated technical workmanship. This 
peculiarly literary quality may be found in 
many of the abler of the contemporary au- 
thors—a pride and an ability in technique 
which fill the writer with too obvious emo- 
tion, and inspires doubts in the reader as to 
the absolute fidelity of his narrative. In 
other words, we would be even more willing 
to believe Arizona a ruffian’s country, cursed 
with an evil climate, if La Tinaja Bonita and 
A Pilgrim of the Gila were not so artfully 
told. To preface such finished, polished, 
subtle text with a statistical introduction is 
to mislead our anticipations. 

There are other narratives here, however, to 
which this avant propos furnishes an admirable 
overture. In Little Big Horn Medicine, 
Specimen Jones and the General's Bluff, the 
violent and romantic era in eruption upon 
our soil is presented directly, with only enough 
of the good story-teller’s art to make the pres- 
entation duly effective. The neat satire, the 
bits of imagination and introspection are kept 
in their due proportion. The Serenade at 
Siskiyou and Salvation Gap are not either 
such good stories nor such good art. The 
Second Missouri Campromise, an admirably 
dramatic episode, shows somewhat more of 
the mystical literary method; in fact, this 
method seems to have grown on the writer, 
the last three stories betraying it much more 
than the earlier ones. But, in spite of his 
obvious care for the form, his stinging pres- 
entation of the manners, morals and meter- 
ology of our extreme southwestern territory 
remains tremendously effective. No wonder 
that the loyal Arizonians are filled with unholy 
wrath against this narrator. Neatly printed 
copies of these two narratives, judiciously dis- 
tributed upon the desks of our Members of 
Congress, the next time that this territory 
comes up for admission as a state, might 
prove potent arguments. 

Even the statistical preface sets forth the 
somewhat familiar fact of the exceeding diver- 
sification of these United States with new 
vividness. ‘* We have taken the ages out of 
their processional arrangement, and set them 
marching disorderly abreast in our wide terri- 
tory, a harlequin platoon,’’ says Mr. Wister. 
The young gentlemen and ladies of Texas who 
assist at the torture and burning alive of negro 
malefactors in their public squares, use such 
genteel circumlocution as ‘‘ male cow’’ and 
** caviard horse,’’ instead of the more familiar 
nouns, in their polite society, he assures us. 
His literary habit lends new keenness to that 
highly disrespectful allusion to the eastern 
benevolent concern for the redskin, and total 
indifference to the soldier who keeps him in 
order, which we expect to meet in any west- 
ern account by eye-witness on the spot. 
** After the firings done, you must justify it 
to important personages who live comfortably 
in eastern towns, and have never seen an In- 
dian in their lives, and are rancid with phil- 
anthropy and ignorance,’’ says Mr. Wister. 
And when his indignation becomes suffi- 
ciently hot, we have such very direct state- 


ment of the Lord’s truth as this: ‘* It is 
sorrowful to see our fatal complacence, our as 
yet undisciplined folly in sending to our state 
legislatures and to that general business office 
of ours at Washington, a herd of mismanagers 
that seems each year to grow more inefficient 
and contemptible, whether branded Republi- 
can or Democrat.’’ 

These brief tales, in which the dramatic 
and barbaric are so well set forth by the 
cultured and meditative, have mostly ap- 
peared in the pages of Harper’s Magazine, 
and Mr. Remington’s spirited illustrations, 
though much reduced in size for the pages of 
this permanent edition, are still very useful 
additions to the text. (Harper & Brothers. ) 


SIR QUIXOTE OF THE MOORS: BEING SOME 
ACCOUNT OF AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE 
OF THE SIEUK DE ROHAINE. 
BY JOHN BUCHAN 


This gallant gentleman of Touraine left 
this very pretty account of a curious episode in 
his sojourn in Scotland, written to beguile the 
weary hours of his final captivity, and in good 
English, ‘‘in which he was extraordinarily 
proficient,’’ both as an exercise in the language, 
and because he wished to keep certain pas- 
sages here revealed from the knowledge of his 
kinsfolk in France. His little adventure was 
sufficiently unusual, even among those of the 
enterprising adventures of his time, and he 
does not estrange our sympathy by any pretence 
of possessing any extraordinary virtue or 
wisdom, but relates quite frankly how he 
was led with his temptation, and was nigh to 
yielding many times, much like any other 
gentleman of good flesh and blood. Having 
found refuge when at the point of exhaustion 
in the household of a strict Covenanting 
minister, he is in turn summoned to stay and 
protect the minister's daughter, Anne, when 
her father and her lover are driven to hiding 
inthe moors. Naturally, the two thus left 
to themselves in a lonely manse, gradually 
slide into the inevitable, and we follow with 
lively sympathy the development of their 
little complication and wonder how it will 
end. For its termination, everybody is re- 
ferred to the final pages of this little book, a 


very good companion for an idle hour. 
(Henry Holt and Company. ) 
GARRISON TALES FROM TONQUIN. BY JAMES 


0’ NEILL 


This little book, with its cheerful and noisy 
imitation Chinese cover, and its promise of a 
new field for the background of the short 
story, now so popular, is, on the whole, dis- 
appointing. The author, it is claimed, served 
in the French army, and spent some years in the 
Anamese Peninsula, acquiring ‘‘ an intimate 
knowledge of the people, their manners and 
customs.’’ But neither ‘his portraits of his 
fellow soldiers in the Foreign Legion, nor his 
local Tonquinese color, is very convincing. 
The tales may be, as is asserted, ** without 
exception, drawn from life,’’ but in that case, 
it is evident that the literary art of the writer 
has not been perfected enough to give his 
characters any vivid and convincing air of 
reality. It is, however, sufficiently finished 
and ingenious to supply him with a great 
variety of character and situation, and, once 
in a while, such a genuinely artistic, mystical 
little touch as that in the end of the story of 
Rebke. Sometimes, also, we get a new 
and very picturesque eastern bit, as that of 
the vivid ‘* spiritual combat ’’ sword dance of 
Muoi, the beloved of the civilian functionary. 
The stories of Youp-Youp, the old woman 
who helped the French, to her sorrow, and 
of The Cooly, also give us some local color, 
but Mr. O’ Neill’s military comrades and their 
generally unnecessary and unexplained mys- 
teries—as Slovatski, and Eckermann, and 
Tannemeyer—destroy any hopes we may have 
entertained of the coming of another Kip- 
pling. There are two or three typographical 
errors among these pages of sufficient gravity 
to call attention to the printers’ unusual and 
displayed announcement of themselves on the 


final page. (Copeland & Day. ) 
THE MEN OF THE MOSS HAGS. BY S. R. 
CROCKETT 


The first thought suggested by a perusal of 
this book is the curious disposition of the hu- 


man heart, whereby the same reader is stirred 
to the deepest pity by the woes of the 
clergy of England at the hands of the 
Puritans, and then, by the very similar suffer- 
ings of the Covenanters at the hands of the 
Royalists under Claverhouse, and this wholly 
without reference to one’s politics. 

The second thought is that it is very long, 
and perhapsa little bit dull, and on the whole, 
though doubtless a fine historical work, some- 
what of a disappointment to the lovers of the 
Lilac Sunbonnet and the Sticket Minister. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


OAKLEIGH, BY ELLEN DOUGLAS DELAND 


This story for boys and girls cannot fail to 
be interesting to the youth of both sexes. It 
reminds the reader strongly of the children’s 
old and dear friend, Miss Yonge, and although 
there is a lack of the direct inculcation of re- 
ligious principles, which she so well knows 
how to convey without preaching, it is a book 
of high moral tone and exciting enough to in- 
terest any reader. No more charming girl 
than Cynthia, or nicer people than Aunt Bet- 
sey and the dear old Quaker couple could be 
met, and the childrens’ dealings with the 
incubator are simply convulsing. (Harper & 
Brothers.) 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 


THE LATEST WORKS ISSUED BY PROMINENT 
PUBLISHERS, COMPRISING BOOKS OF 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE, BIOG- 
RAPHY, FICTION, HISTORY, 
SCIENCE, POETRY, ESSAYS, 

SPORT AND FINANCE 


Ith a view to aiding prospective holi- 

\ \ day-book purchasers in making se- 

lections, the following compilation 
of ‘some of the books offered by publishers 
has been made. It is understood, of course, 
that hundreds of delightful and desirable books 
remain unnoticed. 

The Century Company announce in an ar- 
tistically-prepared catalogue the following new 
books : 

The Second Jungle Book, by Rudyard Kip- 
ling ; the latest work by the author of Plain 
Tales from the Hills, etc., continuing his new 
Jungle Stories and completing the series. 

Municipal Government in Continental Eu- 
rope, by Dr. Albert Shaw ; the author of Mu- 
nicipal Government in Great Britain here con- 
tributes another valuable aid to all who are 
interested in the matter of municipal reform, 
treating of the city governments of Paris, 
Berlin, Budapest, Vienna, and a great number 
of continental cities. 

Mary Ronald’s Century Cook Book. A 
new cook book compiled with great care by a 
lady thoroughly conversant with the work, 
who has had the assistance of many persons 
in different parts of the country. 

The Rivalries of Long and Short Codiac, 
by George Wharton Edwards ; anew book of 
quaint stories by the author of Thumb-Nail 
Sketches. 

Old Dutch and Flemish Masters, by John 
C. Van Dyke, with Engravings by Timothy 
Cole ; a companion volume to Old Italian 
Masters. A collection of the superb wood- 
engravings by Timothy Cole which have been 
appearing in The Century Magazine during 
the past three years, accompanied by explan- 
atory text by the author of Art for Art’s 
Sake. 

New Edition, Personal Memoirs of U. S. 
Grant ; a new and beautiful edition of this 
famous standard work, now published by the 
Century Co. from new type and new plates, 
and printed on fine paper, revised and with 
annotations and notes by Colonel Frederick 
D. Grant, and with an index and many addi- 
tional illustrations and maps. 

Life in the Tuileries under the Second Em- 
pire, by Anna L. Bicknell ; familiar to Vogue 
readers through the extended and intelligent 
review recently published. 

Electricity for Everybody ; Its Nature and 
Uses Explained, by Philip Atkinson. The 
object of this book is to meet the public de- 
mand for information in regard to the nature 
and uses of electricity and the various kinds of 
apparatus by which it is generated and em- 
ployed. 

Washington in Lincoln’s Time, by Noah 
Brooks. 
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A Madeira Party, by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 

Philip Vernon, by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 

Notes of a Professional Exile, by E. S. 
Nadal; a small book, beautifully issued in 
leather binding, containing passing impres- 
sions of people, European and American, as 
seen at Homburg. Mr. Nadal is the authcr 
of Impressions of London Life, Essays at 
Home and Elsewhere, etc. 

Kitwyk Stories, by Anna Eichberg King ; 
delightful stories of village life in Holland by 
the author of Brown’s Retreat and Other 
Stories. 

The Princess Sonia, by Julia Magruder. 

Sonya Kovalévsky. 

The Illustrations of Books, by Joseph Pen- 
nell. 


FOR CHILDREN 


Chris and the Wonderful Lamp, by Albert 
Stearns. 

The Horse Fair, by James Baldwin. 

Hero Tales from American History, by 
Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Jack Ballister’s Fortunes, by Howard Pyle. 

The Brownies Through the Union, by 
Palmer Cox. 

The Century Company also publishes a 
large line of standard works. 


Harper AND Brotuer’s beautifully printed 
catalogue shows a long list of fine books, some 
of which depend mainly on illustration for 
their charm, as well as many hundreds of 
others that instruct or amuse. Their list of 


LEADING FICTION OF THE YEAR INCLUDES : 


Jude, the Obscure (Hearts Insurgent), by 
Thomas Hardy ; illustrated. The Red Cock- 
ade, by Stanley J. Weyman; illustrated. 
The Master, by I. Zangwill; illustrated by 
T. de Thulstrup. My Lady Nobody, by 
Maarten Maartens; illustrated. A Cumber- 
land Vendetta, and Other Stories, by John 
Fox, Jr.; illustrated. Mr. Bonaparte of 
Corsica, by John Kendrick Bangs; _ illus- 
trated by McVickar. The Martyred Fool, 
by David Christie Murray. The Veiled Doc- 
tor, by Varina Anne Jefferson Davis. Diplo- 
matic Disenchantments, by Edith Bigelow. 
The Front Yard, and Other Italian Stories, 
by Constance F. Woolson; __ illustrated. 
Dorothy, and Other Italian Stories, by Con- 
stance F. Woolson; illustrated. Hippolyte 
and Golden-Beak. Two Stories, by George 


Bassett; illustrated. Billy Bellew, by W. 
E. Norris; illustrated. Against Human 
Nature, by Maria Louise Pool. Sunshine 


and Haar, by Gabriel Setoun. New Edition 
of Thomas Hardy: Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes; with Illustrations. Far From the 
Madding Crowd, The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge, A Pair of Blue Eyes, Two on a 
Tower, Return of the Native, The Wood- 
landers. (Other volumes to follow). Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $1.50 each. His Father’s Son; 
a Novel of New York, by Brander Mat- 
thews; illustrated by T. de Thulstrup. 
People We Pass, by Julian Ralph; illus- 
trated. Red Men and White. Stories, by 
Owen Wister; illustrated. The Day of 
their Wedding, by W. D. Howells; illus- 
trated. The Sowers, by Henry Seton Merri- 
man. Beyond the Dreams of Avarice, by 
Walter Besant; illustrated. The Adven- 
tures of Jones, by Hayden Carruth; Illus- 
trated. Men Born Equal, by Harry Perry 
Robinson. The Idiot, by John Kendrick 
Bangs ; illustrated. A Farm-House Cobweb, 
by Emory J. Haynes. In Deacon’s Orders, 
and Other Stories, by Walter Besant. The 
Phantoms of the Foot-Bridge, and Other 
Stories, by Charles Egbert Craddock ; illus- 
trated. The Judgment Books, by E. F. 
Benson ;_ illustrated. A Daughter of the 
Soil, by M. E. Francis. With the Proces- 
sion, by Henry B. Fuller. Terminations. 
Stories, by Henry James. Ben-Hur in Ger- 
man. 16mo. Cloth. ’*Cension, by Maud 
Mason Austin ; illustrated. 





A WONDERFUL BRIDGE 


Mavp: ‘* What a monstrous structure the 
Brooklyn Bridge is !”’ 

Ernet: ** Yes; but not as large as one I 
saw while traveling through Italy last year.” 

Mavup: ‘* What bridge was that ?”’ 

Eruet: ‘* The Bridge of Size’’ (Sighs). 
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j WOMEN’S CLUBS 
l rue NEW CENTURY CLUB, OF PHILADELPHIA 


T it rather surprising to find in the Qua- 
ker City—which is so noted for con- 
servatism—one of the finest, best 

quipped and best organized women’s clubs in 
the land. The New Century clubhouse, built 
in 1892, is a model of comfort and good taste. 
It was designed by Mrs. H. C. Townsend, 
and the plans carried out by a practical woman 
architect. Indeed, save for the workmen em- 
ployed on the building, it was the product of 
women’s brain and energy. The library, 
committee rooms, etc., occupy the first floor, 
and above is a spacious drawing-room, at one 
end of which is'a beautiful little stage. Being 
amply provided with scenery and accessories, 
it is a delightful place for private theatricals, 
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delivered by Ruth McEnery Stuart, Mrs. 
George Kennan, Mrs. E. B. Custer, Max 
O’Rell, Dr. A. Conan Doyle and others, 
leaving to the imagination the social pleasures 
which the members enjoy in their beautiful 
club home. There are also a Browning So- 
ciety and a Health Protective Association, 
which have grown to such proportions under 
its auspices that they are now established for 
themselves. 

Two committees especially should be held 
up as a shining light, that others may see 
them and do likewise. One is for the Legal 
Protection of Workingwomen. A counsel 
is engaged for investigating all cases, but in 
every instance there is no necessity for a 
woman to tell her troubles to a man’s busi- 
ness ear. One of the ladies of the committee 
is always at hand, a sympathetic listener, 
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BALL GOWN OF BLUE SATIN UNDER BLUE GAUZE, COVERED WITH DESIGNS IN 


IRIDESCENT GOLD, BLUE AND GREEN CRYSTAL 


and much appreciated by the younger mem- 
bers of the club. 

No expense was spared in making this room 
as perfect as possible. ‘The musicians’ gallery 
over the stage and all the appointments are 
finished in the most artistic manner. A large 
mural decoration, by Miss Gabrielle Clem- 
ents—a procession of youths and maidens 


| symbolizing art, science and labor, covers one 


of the walls, giving in its light, delicate treat- 
ment the keynote to the color scheme of the 
oom. All the large receptions and gatherings 
take place here, and it is a beautiful setting 
for fair women in elegant toilettes. On the 
third floor are sleeping-rooms for the accom- 
modation of out-of-town members. Over them 
re the kitchens, where meals are prepared, not 
nly for those staying in the house, or for 
nembers who drop in to lunch or five o'clock 
tea, but where also the elaborate menus for the 
official dinners and receptions are concocted. 
We will pass over the lectures and readings 


through whom the story is carried to the 
lawyer. Over one thousand dollars, wages 
of which workingwomen had been defrauded, 
were collected last year. 

The other committee is the Guild for Giv- 
ing Young Workingwomen a Chance. A 
chance ! Could any word be more touching ? 
Lectures, reading circles, evening classes in 
dressmaking, millinery, stenography, a read- 
ing-room and a circulating library are some 
of the Guild departments. Also a comforta- 
ble room for ‘noon rest,’’ where luncheons 
may be brought and eaten in comfort and a 
rest. Mrs. Edwin L. Hall is President. The 
Vice-Presidents are Mrs. Anna W. Long- 
streth, Mrs. H. C. Townsend, Mrs. Mary 
E. Mumford and Miss Louise Stockton. 
Among the six hundred members are Mrs. 
Robert Glendenning, Mrs. J. Sellers Ban- 
croft, Mrs. H. C. Biddle, Mrs. Waldo M. 
Claflin, Mrs. C. J. Mcllvain and Mrs. C. 
Cresson Wistar. 


LONDON 
(From Our Own Correspondent.) 


ROYALTY SETTING THE FASHION OF WEARING 
HIGH-NECK GOWNS AT THE THEATRE— 
ENGLISH COIFFURES——LAVISH HOSPITALITY 
COMPELS A MULTITUDE OF CHEFS——THE 
POPULARITY OF THE FASHIONABLE 
SKATING RINK, NIAGARA, 


O the Princess of Wales belongs the 
credit of inaugurating the fashion, 


now gradually making its way, of 


appearing at the theatre in demi-toilette in- 
stead of in full dress, as has hitherto been the 
case in London. I happened to be at the 





[1892] 


PARIS HAT 


Lyceum Theatre some nights ago, 
when the Princess of Wales and her 
two daughters appeared, and I ob- 
served that while the three royal 
ladies wore high bodices with sleeves 
almost to the wrists, the Duchess of 
Devonshire, the Dowager Countess 
of Rosslyn, with her pretty daugh- 
ter, Lady Angela St. Clair Erskine, 
as well as a number of other dames 
of light and leading, seated in the 
stalls, were careful to retain their 
opera cloaks and capes, merely 
opening them at the throat. 

The ladies of lesser rank, known 
and unknown, all appeared, as usual 
with Englishwomen at the theatre, 
in bare necks and arms, no matter 
whether seated in the boxes or in 
the stalls, and seemed only too eager 
to divest themselves of their outer 






[1960] 


wraps in order to display necklaces of more 
or less artistic and financial charm. One 
must heartily approve of the innovation on 
the part of the Princess. Once inside a 
theatre, a woman is no longer in a private 
drawing room, but in a public place, and 
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BODICE OF CREPE OVER SILK 


a low-cut bodice—and here we sometimes 
cut them very low—is just a trifle out of 
place, even in a box, and still more so in the 
stalls, which are the seats preferred by smart 
people. Thus, it is mostly la haute finance 
and les nouveaux riches who indulge in boxes, 
whereas such great ladies as the Marchioness 





MATINEE HAT AND BODICE 
FOR YOUNG GIRL 


[1939] 


of Londonderry, the Duchess of Devonshire, 
the two Countesses of Dudley, Lady Wolver- 
ton, and even the Marchioness of Salisbury, 
are almost invariably to be found occupying 
seats in the stalls. 





BODICE BACK 


[1963] 


(Front design published in Vogue, 30 November, 


page 863.) 


While on this subject, let me 
mention that the Duchess of 
Devonshire, who was accom- 
panied by her husband, wore a 
superb cloak on the night in 
question, at the Lyceum. It 
was of heliotrope miroir velvet, 
with a copious collar in chin- 
chilla. So full was it, that the 
folds of the fur lay over and 
upon each other in rich con- 
fusion, showing the white satin 
lining. In the Duchess’s hair 
was a lovely aigrette of precious 
stones, rising from a true lover's 
knot in diamonds, the various 


points of the aigrette being 
tipped with large rubies and 
emeralds. 


The newest shade in hair is 
copper. It is quite the smartest 
thing going, and is becoming to 
almost every complexion. The 
changes in the color of our 
friends’ hair puts a severe strain 
upon our manners in these days. 
For instance, when a very pretty 
little woman whom I had seen 
last June with the loveliest of bright golden 
hair, turned up at a dinner party the other 
evening with elaborately and most becoming 
arranged tresses of the new deep copper color, 
I was so amazed by the change in her ap- 
pearance that for a moment or two I lost 
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countenance, and did not know what to 


[1969] 


name, is very pretty. The hair on the top of 
the head, behind the lightly arranged fringe, 
is twisted into the figure eight; the rest, 
*“ondulé’’ in soft waves, is loosely drawn 
back from the sides of the head and nape of the 
neck into arather high knot at the back, which 
is partially concealed by a soft bunch of curls. 

The season is now in full swing, in spite of 
our being just before Christmas, with no Par- 
liament sitting. Nearly everybody seems to 
be in town; the theatres are crowded, and 
one hears of a constant round of dinner par- 
ties. The fact is that a great many people 
have made large sums of money by speculation 
in the South African stocks, and are anxious 
to do what they consider to be their duty to 
society by lavishing a portion of their wealth 
in hospitality. Inasmuch as the best and 
most desirable men who are most sought as 
diners-out will only consent to go to houses 
where they know that the cooking is first- 
class, there is a great competition among the 
various dinner givers, and it may safely be 
said that at no time within the present or past 
century have such enormous sums been lav- 
ished upon gastronomical chef d’cuvres as 
at the present moment in London. 

Just fancy Mr. Alfred Rothschild keeping 
no fewer than seven chefs—one especially for 
curries, and another for pastries! Mrs. Bis- 








choffsheim has five, one of whom is a famons 
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EVENING GOWN WITH JET DECORATED BODICE 


as merrily as last season, though I fear that 
the project to reduce the prices of admission 
will tend to vulgarize a resort that has hith- 
erto been a favorite place for smart society. 

One sees lots of prettily-dressed women 
there, especially on Sunday, after service and 
before luncheon, the society having been com- 
pelled to transfer its so-called church parade 
from the Row, in Hyde Park, now invaded 
by the barbarians from Stackney, Brixton, 
Camberwell and other genteel suburbs, to Ni- 
agara. Mrs. Hawfa Williams appeared on 
the day that I was there in a coat that had 
the entire body made of sable, with full basque, 
high collar, and square epaulettes of the fur, 
the sleeves of dark chestnut velvet, and a 
skirt of tan crépon crossed by diagonal lines 
of toad-green frisé velvet, together with a hat 
composed of toad-green velvet, sable tails. 

The two most notable men skaters were 
Baron Eckhardstein, so long secretary of the 
German Embassy at Washington, a well- 
known figure in New York society, and who 
is now engaged to Miss Maple, the only child 
and heiress of the millionaire retail furniture 
dealer, Sir Blundel Maple; while the other 
was the Duke of Orleans, once more involved 
in a divorce suit, and who attracted universal 
attention by wearing a diamond buckle in shape 
of a clasp for his hat feather. Ermyntrude. 








BETWEEN THE LINES DIA- 


ocle as if he really needed it. (Mes. Flow- 
erdew declares that he makes it a punctuation 
rest to all his gestures. ) 

They had been to the auction sale of the 
horse-show seats, and had just reached Mrs. 
Flowerdew’s house. Mr. Derwell did not 
answer. Having been invited in to tea, 
he followed his hostess to the drawing-room, 
waited till the maid had retired with Mrs. 
Flowerdew’s head-gear, gloves, etc., and that 
lady had seated herself. Then he mounted 
his glass and asked : 

‘© Would you mind repeating that ?”’ 

** Repeating what?’’ answered Mrs. 
Flowerdew, putting her ten diminutive toes 


dered over the perfect figure, paused at the 


. say! However, there is no doubt that the Viennese patissier. Lord Londonderry keeps LOGUES suspicious curvilinearity of the hip slope, u; 

8 new hue is infinitely more becoming to the four, while Lord Clarendon not only possesses " to the wonderful multi-shaded hair—** bod) 

{ majority of people, than bright gold, orlocks a couple of first-class chefs, but thoroughly No. 5 I admit that, taking you as an embodiment 

3 bleached to sickly lemon yellow. understands how to cook, having acquired the Sn “Bien of truth, I understand you ‘very imper- 

” Much more fringe is worn than hitherto, art alike in Paris and London. He is re- ; fectly.’”’ 

a women returning to the fashion set in coiffure nowned as the foremost gastronomical con- BY HARRY SAINT MAUR ‘* Who said I was anything of the kind? 
by the Princess of Wales, who for years past noisseur in London. Baron Hirsch, the most *¢ But, on the other hand, I am satisfied 

a has adhered, as have also her daughters, to the thoughtful of hosts, usually hasadcuble menu, ‘* Rruth is one of those, those—er— that no one could adorn—embroider—t 

4 crimped *toupét,’’ with which all who know one for his guests who have good digestions, things which is very imperfectly truth, I might say, better than my delightfu| 

4 their Royal Highnesses, even by sight, are so and another for those who have not. understood,’’ said Mrs. Flower- friend, Mrs Flowerdew.”’ 

. familiar. The coiffure Vladimir, invented Electric lighting has been introduced at Ni- dew, the lady, it will be remembered, who ‘It seems to me, Mr. Derwell, that ever 

a especially for the Grand Duchess of that  agara, and the skating on real ice is going cn has such remarkably fine eyes, to Mr, Der- a proximity to the truth is better than what 

: well, the nonchalant man, who uses a mon- you admit you do—tell downright lies.”’ 

« 


‘*Then nothing would induce you to tell 
the bare-faced truth or a downright lie ?”” 

‘* Nothing, I am certain, would induce m: 
to teli a downright lie. Its so unnecessary. 
Mrs. Flowerdew dropped her fine eyes and 
smiled into her teacup. 

‘* I’ve a great mind to make you do both 
before I leave the room this afternoon.” 

**Do you think I’m a pianoforte that you 
can play on just as you choose? ’”’ 

Mr. Derwell owned a voice tone that wa 
very bothersome. He could use a ring of 
irritating doubt for half a dozen speeches, and 
then there would be a warm vibrat roundnes 
having a neutral sincerity about it that wa: 


parfaitment chausée on the fender surround- nearly always unsuspectingly accepted ; 
ing the comfortable wood fire. genuine. He used it now. ‘*Oh, Mr: 
‘¢ The something at the door that sounded Flowerdew, I was only chaffing.’’ He 


like an aphorism, or a Rochefoucauldism, or 
an axiom, or—well, it was gravely senten- 
tious.”” 

‘¢Tt was nothing of the kind. It was a 
perfectly ordinary remark. I said . 

The nonchalant Derwell leaned forward. 

‘¢T said that truth was one of those things 
that is very imperfectly understood.”’ 

‘*T suppose that is why it is generally so 
badly expressed.’’ 

** Now what do you mean ?”’ 

“ Take a witness under oath. His paucity 
of language is such, that it takes two bartis- 
ters to help him out ea 

‘* Of course; they try to confuse him.”’ 

‘< But surely the truth is so direct it ought 
to be unconfusable, if I may coin a word.”’ 

‘‘ Ought it? You just have an awkward 
question put to you you'd rather not answer, 
and see what you'd do,”’ 

‘¢Oh, I should tell a lie. 
havn’t dreadful memories tell lies. 

‘¢That’s a nice admission, isn’t it ?’’ 

‘¢Tt’s the truth.”’ 

The nonchalant man heaved a sigh, ** And 
most of Life is a lie, from—from padded 
shoulders to—to crinoline.”’ 

‘‘ There are no crinolines now, you goose 
man,”’ with a silvery laugh, and showing such 
pretty teeth. 

‘¢ No, it’s some stuff that looks like soft- 








All men who 
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‘* Why ? would you have everything bare 
and ugly?”’ 

The nonchalant man had a flash of fierce- 
ness ; his glass dropped, his eyes swept up and 
down Mrs. Flowerdew, his voice rang out, 
‘*T would have one thing bare.”’ 

She gathered in her skirts and turned to 
him half in alarm. 

‘¢ The truth !”’ 

At this moment the servant brought in the 
tea. 

‘¢Mr. Derwell,’’ resumed Mrs. Flower- 
dew, ‘‘in good society everything has to be 
adorned, even the truth.”’ 

‘¢Dr. Johnson said, ‘ Truth was the only 
thing that was always at its best naked.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Flowerdew cast her eyes down and 
munched a little cake. There was a pause. 

‘*Then,’’ continued Mr. Derwell, taking 
two sips of tea, **you always tell’’—eye- 
glass in place—‘*‘ the adorned truth?” 

‘Now what is the man trying to make 
me say ?”’ 

‘© Well, you don’t tell lies, do you?’ 

‘* Mr, Derwell!”’ 

The prettily arched brown-black brows 
were lifted toward a golden curl which 
sprung from masses of reddish-brown and 
mahogany-red and golden-red hair. Mr. 
Derwell’s glazed eye followed the brows up 
to the hair and 

‘“No, you wouldn’t. I feel it. You'd 
neither tell a lie, nor act a lie, nor be a lie— 
but you are a very daintily dressed woman, as 
true as truth, soul and’’—again his eye wan- 
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looked at her earnestly for a moment, then 
jumping up went to the wall and examined 
water-colored sketch, remarking : 

‘¢ Why, this is new ?”’ 

**Yes. Do you like it?”’ 

** Why, I know it. I can tell you wh 
gave it to you.”” 

*¢T doubt it,”’ 

*¢ Tf I tell you correctly, you admit it.’’ 

*¢T will tell you the naked truth about that 
picture,”” 

‘Your husband gave it you.”’ 

*¢ You are perfectly right. Henry gave me 
that picture; but how did you know ?”’ 

‘* Why, I wanted that picture myself— 
there’s a curious history attached tothat.. . 

*¢ What is it? tell me.”’ 

‘‘Um! I don’t know that I ought.’ 

** Now, don’t be exasperating.”’ 

** Do you know where he got it ?”’ 

*¢¢ From Vernai, the artist’s studio,’ he 
said.”’ 

**Quite right. Well, he only got it be- 
cause I let him have it.”’ 

*© © You’ let him have it ?”’ 

**T offered Vernai a price—not what it 
cost. I can’t afford, as Henry can, to give 
fancy prices. Vernai agreed to accept my offer 
if, in a week, he didn’t sell it for a better 
price.”” 

**So Henry gave quite a price for that little 
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7 p aly ened whitey-brown paper, but it’s a lie, ade- sketch, eh! Rather nice of him, wasn’t 
‘ YY ception just the same.”’ afr 


Mrs. Flowerdew had a little purr here in 
connection with her husband, which wa; 
rather rare. Strange to say, Mr. Derwell 
was leaning on the mantelpiece, looking quite 
perplexed and troubled. 

‘* What’s the matter ?”’. asked the lady. 

‘Nothing; only I wish I hadn’t noticed 
that confounded picture.”’ 

‘Ah! So the story in connection isn’t 
pleasant, eh?”’ 

‘* N-n-n-o-00.”’ 

‘¢ Well, I insist on having it, whatever it 
Ni 

** You had bette~ not.”’ 

‘¢ Mr. Derwell, don’t make me angry.”’ 

‘¢ Well, it’s your own fault if you’re an- 
noyed.”’ 

‘What? Does it concern me?’ 

‘¢ Very much.”’ 

‘¢ How dare you keep me in suspense ! 

*©You don’t know Vernai’s studio, do 
you ?’’ 

‘No. I wish you wouldn’t talk so pro- 
vokingly slowly.”” 

‘¢ Well, there’s an outer room, and the 
big studio off, and his bed and dressing room. 
It was the last day of grace about the sketch. 
I wantedit. Vernai claimed to the end of the 
day, that a man haz half bought it. While 
we were amiably squabbling, his bell rang. 
He left the new callers in the anteroom and 
came back to me, saying if I would go into 
the bedroom he would either sell the picture 
in the next five minutes or I could take it 
I went into the bedroom and—con- 


, 


” 


away. 
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Fig 1982—Dinner gowa. Demi-train, well- 
built skirt of palest lemon-colorsatin, Déc>l- 
letté bias satin bolice, slightly pointed front 
and back, finished by folds. Bodice trimmed 
with white tulle and rose point, draped to the 
centre with large bow of lace. Short paffed 
sleeves flounced with tulle ani lace, inter- 
spersed with white satin ribbon loops, White 
satin sash ribbon loops on shoulders, with bow 
and long ends at the back of bodice. 

Fig. 1879 —Sumptuous tea gown of moiré 
and changeable silk, in tints of straw color and 
petunia pink. The Watteau back is set ona 
straw-color velvet yoke with high co'lar, 
trimmed on the edge with velvet ruffle, lined 
with petunia satin, and short jabots to match 
below. Fronts embroidered by hand floral 


designs in colors, Elbow sleeves of silk, velvet 
bracelet finish, also embroidered. High collar 
in points, and yoke braced lightly in gold 
thread. Fronts of white satin and white plaited 
chifton, with full ruf and large bow for neck 
finish. 

Fig. 1971—Dancing-class frock. Bell skirt, 
no fulness, of white lisse over white taffeta, 
with white net bands, vine in green spangles, 
buis in white floss and Valenciennes edgings, 
defining the gores, Bodice round, demi-square 
opening, baids of skirt apparently passing 
over the shoulders, lace rufflings and white 
satin low vest, with emerald buttons. Circlet 
of emeralds round the waist. Elbow sleeves of 
full lisse drapery, with shoulder tabs of band 
embroidery. 
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Fig. 1972— Dancing frock. Untrimmed skirt 
of white satin ripple crépon. Décolletté baby 
bodice of yellow mousseline de soie, finished in 
puffs, girdled by yellow velvet. Yellow velvet 
collar cut low in the neck, edged with yellow 
lace scarf ends of velvet, edged with lace ruffles, 
draped on the hips, simulating an Eton jacket. 
Crépon elbow sleeves, with white satin ribbon 
bracelets, and wide loops of white satin ribbon 
on the shoulders, and full rosettes on the hips. 


Fig. 1968—Opera toilette. Mauve velvet 
skirt and deep girdle, worn over white satin 
petticoat, gaboted on each side by rare flounces 
oflace. Bébé bodice of white satin and tulle, 
puffing finished by pink roses across front and 
back ; white satin elbow sleeves, caught up 
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with large pink roses; butterfly epaulettes, 
mauve velvet and gold wings, with tulle 
spangled shoulder wings ; antique yellow bro- 
cade reticule. 


Fig. 1981—Débutantes gown. R ose-pink 
satin skirt of many gores, untrimmed ; round 
baby bodice, décolleté square. Full white 
tulle drapery, girdled by white satin sash, with 
boquets of pink carnations tied on the left 
side, Floral garniture of shaded pink carna- 
tions, set in quillings of tulle, with two pointed 
tabs of point appliqué; close white satin 
sleeves, very short, with three or four thick- 
nesses of white and pink tulle draped into 
elbow sleeves, with pink satin bracelets for 
finish 
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jolly figure, and so forth. 


found it—he didn’t close the door. I couldn't, 
however, help hearing all that passed.”’ 

**Go on, It’s quite interesting.” 

‘It was deuced awkward. Henry, your 
husband, entered—with a lady. ‘The per- 
fume of crabapple blossom even reached me.”’ 

‘¢That,’’ said Mrs. Flowerdew, with 
sparkling eyes and animated mien, ‘‘ was 
Mrs. Amos Sexville. He's everlastingly with 
that woman now. I can’t see e 

‘Isn't it better than that Polly we had a 
little talk about last June ?”’ * 

**No, it is'nt. I didn’t have to rub 
shoulders with ‘that Polly,’ and I do with 
the Sexville woman. Besides, the Polly crea- 
ture goes on just the same.”’ 





first maternal effort. But the practical hotel 
proprietor concluded that seven cats were just 
six too many, and accordingly nipped the 
kittens inthe bud. The proud mother awoke 
one morning to find herself childless ! 

Her grief and worry over the loss of her 
family were pathetic. She roved about seek- 
ing them, and finally, when she realized that 
they were gone, she lost relish for her food 
and pined. Her mother instinct yearned for 
offspring on which to pour its wealth of affec- 
tion. After moping around with a gaunt 
despair in her eyes, she finally took to the 
woods. She was gone two days, then she 
was seen making her way back to the hotel 
carrying in her mouth the most fiery little 
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‘That makes what Mrs. Sexvilie 
said———”” 

‘* What did she say ?”’ 

‘* Ah—you won’t make me report eaves- 
dropping?” 

‘© Mr. Derwell, if you are my friend 

‘¢Confound it—that’s a trifle mean of you. 
Well, Henry had brought her in to see the 
sketch, and whcn Verna was again called 
away, Henry said he was going to give it you 
for your boudoir. She chaffed Henry about 
being in love with his wife, and Henry 
praised you, talked about your pretty hair and 
She said she knew 
you touched your hair up and that you had 
dressmaker she did, and ‘im- 


«> 
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the same 
proved’ 

Mrs. Flowerdew bounded up. 

‘<Oh, what a monstrous story. I don’t 
touch my hair, I'll swear (thought the non- 
chalant man, ‘ but the hairdresser does, truth 
adorned) ; and as for ‘improving’ my figure 
—0oh, I wish I could prove how malicious a 
defamation that is. Oh, I abominate that 
Sexville woman.”’ 

«¢ A—I—"’ ardently acquiesced the non 
chalent man, ‘*Ah, if I dared (that is if it 
were proper) to worship you as the glorious 
embodiment of truth, I'd never tell another 
lie.’ 





DOMESTIC PET SERIES 


N the island of Grand Menan, a few 

O years ago, something occurred which 

brought out so strongly two antagon 

istic phases of feline nature, that it may be 

worthy of a place in Vogue’s annals of those 
animals. 

A large, comfortable cat, belonging to the 
hotel on the island, found herself one morn- 
ing the delighted mother of half a dozen fluffy 
kittens. Her joy was great over this, her 


* Issue of 6 June, this year, 





piece of cat flesh imaginable. A small kitten, 
black as midnight, and with eyes that had a 
satanic glitterin them. This little wild cat 
whom the bereaved mother had picked up in 
the woods, and had forthwith appropriated as 
a solace to the yearning of her stricken 
maternal heart, was the most hideously un- 
grateful object of such tender charity. It 
was very young, the little wild cat, or it would 
never have been captured. As it was, it 
spat, and clawed, and bristled its jet black 
fur in rebellious protest. 

But-the old cat, now thin from grief and 
care, toiled to the top of the house with her 
freight of adopted kitten, and deposited the 
small terror between the rafters. There she 
mounted guard over it, and remained for two 
days, coercing it, but trying to win its affec- 
tions. At length hunger drove the cat from 
its attic, it fled down stairs hurriedly to get 
some food. A young woman artist in a room 
near the staircase heard a few moments after 
a bump! bump! bumpity-bump! on the 
stairs. Opening the door, there was the 
terrible little wildcat, flattened out on the 
floor exhausted and breathless from its break 
for liberty. But it still shot defiant lightnings 
from its eyes, and opened its small pink 
mouth and hissed like a bat when it was 
approached. 

It was taken into the room and some milk 
given to it in asaucer. It fought against this, 
but after its nose had been forced into the 
milk and a taste of the liquid had beguiled its 
palate, it savagely licked it all up, glaring 
around to see that no one approached it. 
The wild thing would brook no petting. 
Far from breaking into the gentle purr with 
which the biggest and strongest of domestic 
Tom cats respond toa stroked back, it re- 
sented with all its wild nature any caressing. 
The little wild cat never purred, it only spat 
and clawed. 

The mother eventually got it and dragged 
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it back to the rafters in the garret, but hunger 
would force the forster-mother from her watch 
over it, and as soon as she would disappear 
the wild kitten broke again for freedom. 
The bump, bump, bumpity bump on the 
stairs told of its attempted flight. It would 
be captured at the foot of the stairs and a new 
attempt be made to tame it. 

Once it had settled down in a seeming re- 
pose on the floor, its fiery little eyes wide 
awake and distrustful, and its small black 
body bristling like a porcupine at any move- 
ment. The young woman was writing at 
the table. Suddenly this small, devilish 
kitten gave one leap from the floor to the top 
of the table and began to promenade over the 
note paper fresh with ink. Then, after a 
moment, it gave another spring and landed 
on the young woman’s shoulder, where it 
clung tenaciously, devouring her with its 
gleaming, satanic little eyes. It was de- 
tached with great difficulty and restored to 
the floor. 

The cat had learned to look for its adopted 
treasure in the artist’s room, and would come 
and scratch at the door when it returned 
from its own outing for food When it was 
opened she would run with a tremulous miaou 
of fondness to the kitten, clutch it in her 
mouth, and despite the ferocious clawing and 
spitting of the little fiend, would bear it aloft 
to the rafters. She was bound to make that 
kitten love her, if it took a leg. 

But it was an unequal contest; vigils and 
fasting’s and unrequited affection were daily 
weakening the old cat, who from the plump, 
rounded, sleek feline she once was, had now 
become a slab-sided, haggard-looking thing, 
with small patches of missing hair, thanks to 
her froward kitten. This ungrateful wild 
atom, on the contrary, was waxing stronger 
every day and becoming more aflame for the 
free woods and untrammeled liberty. 

The end was what ought to have been ex- 
pected. One day the artist saw a small black 
cat scurrying like mad toward the woods, and 
as it struck its native jungle, its tail seemed 
to rise and bristle with insolent triumph. 
When the poor old motherly cat came back 
and scratched at the door, there was no wild 
kitten there. It had escaped and was tearing 
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around in savage delight in the woods. For 
a week the again bereaved cat drooped around 
with the most reproachful look in her eyes. 
Then, happily, the memory of her own brood 
of beautiful tame kittens, and the poignant 
memory of the savage litrle ingrate that she 
had sought to tame by love, faded equally from 
her memory. She began to take on flesh, to 
sleep long and contentedly in the sunshine, 
and to purr with blissful peace under the 
stroke of a friendly hand. 








It was a strange contest of opposing pas 
sions, the mother-feeling and the craving fo: 
reedom and independence won. It was 
survival of the unfittest, for savagery carried 
the day. 


LITTLE ECONOMIES 


WALL COVERINGS OF JUTE CREPE AND TAP- 
ESTRY 


N some of our recently built houses tap- 
estry hangings are used instead of wal} 
papers. By tapestry we do not mean thie 

old French or Italian tapestries, nor the imita- 
tions of these, nor yet the ‘* verdures”” (s)|- 
van and forest scenes, so much liked by the 
French for wall coveiings), but variou 
stuffs, such as Morris chintz and cretonnes, 


jute and raw silk fabrics and printed cottons. 


and the like. The softness of a cloth surface 
gives a warm, homelike effect, and is very 
cosy. Very often the frieze or dado is of a 
material such as canvas, denim or any of the 
above fabrics, the wall field being covered with 
paper. In such cases the dado or frieze must 
be in a plain color, to match or contrast with 
the prevailing color of the paper. 

Japanese cottons, at 25 cents the yard, 
make admirable wall coverings. They are as 
original and beautiful in design as the more 
expensive fabrics. There are also various 
kinds of canvases and cloths, inexpensive and 
artistic, which are to be seen at our best shors 
in great variety. A pale olive-green denim, 
costing not more than thirty cents the yard, 
and about 36 inches in width, is delightful fcr 
low tone decoration, and is especially good {cr 
a room where many pictures are to be hung. 
When a large part of the wall is to be pre- 
sented to the eye, the patterns of the paper or 
stuff should be handsome, but always subdued 
in tone. It then forms a decoration of itself, 
and is quite independent of pictures, For 
doors and windows, lovely figured velvets and 
various Liberty fabrics are to be had for rea- 
sonable prices. 

For a blue and white room, there is a cotton 
plush, showing a Delft blue floral pattern on 
an ivory-white ground, which is simply exquis- 
ite. Another very decorative cotton plush 
has a ground of old gold, with great flowers, 
natural size, of the trumpet creeper, in shaded 
browns. 

Some of the best decorative work is done by 
women now-a-days, and it isa delight to enter 
some of the new houses up town and see how the 
scheme and color of one room is led up to by 
the hall or antechamber through which one 
approaches it, so that there is never a startling 
surprise or shock to the eye, but all is harmo- 
nious and the treatment simple and obvious. 

A charming portiére, just completed and 
intended for a Christmas gift, is made of Agra 
linen, old blue in color, and is embroidered 
down each side with scroll and flower forms 
worked with rope silk in outline, in colors of 
scarlet, pale blue, gold and olive. At the 
bottom and in the top, which is intended to 
turn over, is a trimming of silk tassels, short 
and thick, to match the colors of the em- 
broidery. The Agra linens, which come in 
various colors, such as sage, old blue and 
light terra cotta, are well adapted for hangings. 
They are over fifty inches wide, and sutf- 
ficiently coarse and heavy in texture to hang 
in graceful folds. 


A VIRGINIA RECIPE FOR EGG NOGG 


In Virginia, in the ante-bellum days, the 
following receipt was used for egg nogg. 

To make a gallon of egg nogg, take one 
dozen of eggs; separate the whites and yolks 
carefully. Beat each until it becomes as light 
as practicable, add one pound of pulverized 
white sugar to the yolks, and mix thoroughly. 
Then add one quart of Cognac (brandy), and 
one half-pint of Jamaica rum, pouring them 
in slowly while stirring actively. Add half a 
gallon of rich milk, then add not less than 
three quarters of the bulk of the whites, and 
incorporate thoroughly, The remaining 
fourth of the whites is put upon the surface as 
an ornament. A large portion of the whitc 
of the eggs should always be mixed with tle 
compound to render it light and wholesome. 
For Christmas, or other festivities, this conccc- 
tion forms, it is said, a drink fit for the gods. 
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PHILANTHROPY SERIES 
ST, JOHN’S GUILD 
He two portrait exhibitions which have 
I been held for the benefit of this 
guild, in connection with the Ortho- 
padic Hospital, have drawn the attention of 
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thousands to this charity, That it is an old, 
well-established organization renders it none 
the less interesting. With added means, the 
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work, which has become in , twenty-eight 
years a part of our regular relief to the poor, 
will simply enlarge its sphere of usefulness. 
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During: the summer months the Floating 
Hospital is a familiar sight in the harbor. 
Laden with ailing children and their mothers 
t speeds along with flags and pennan‘s flying 
oward the cool breezes of the bay. The dis- 
ribution of tickets for these trips is intended 



































































to be as wide as possible, and they are put in 
the hands of every beneficial agency in the 
city. They are expected to reach everyone, 
regardless of color or creed. 

As much a part of the personnel of the 
hospital as the captain and the crew, are the 
attendants, speaking four or five languages, 
who are under the supervision of a trained 
nurse. Through their agency it is easy to get 
at the stories of the poor Polish, German or 
Italian mothers who have not been long 
enough in this country to learn our language. 
The wants of their little ones are ministered 
to, thus opening the way to their hearts, 
which are often sore with homesickness in 
this strange land. Not only are ailing chil- 
dren prescribed for and treated by physicians 
and nurses, but the object of instilling better 
ideas of sanitation and cleanliness into the 
mind of every woman who visits the boat, is 
never lost sight of for a moment. 














The rows of cribs in the sick wards hold 
many a little one who would have languished 
and died in the hot tenements if it had not 
been for the Guild ticket, given, without any 
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red tape, to all who are in need. Wonderful 
celerity in getting well, under conditions of 
good food and fresh sea breezes, these patients 
often show reviving like fading plants under 
a grateful rain. Every trip the Floating 
Hospital lands a number of women and chil- 
dren at the Seaside Hospital, New Dorp, S. 1. 
No contagious diseases are admitted, but no 
child, however, ill, is refused for any other 
reason as long as there is room. 

In acute cases the little patients remain 
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until cured. Those only run down and de- 
bilitated, who merely need a change, are 
usually kept for a week. If they are able, 
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they play in the sand, or in the cedar grove 
behind the house, and take baths in the salt 
water. So economically and well are the 
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is the regular engagement of a kindergarten 
teacher, who daily instructs those children 
who are able to be up. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary committee, most 
of whose members are far away in Europe or 
their country homes during the summer 
months, when the fresh-air work is being 
carried on, return to the city to add their in- 
terest to the hospital work. They regularly 
visit the wards, seeing that the supplies of 
garments and house linen are sufficient. 
They provide toys and books, too, for amus- 
ing the little sufferers, and on Christmas day 
and other holidays take charge of the distrib- 
uting of gifts and flowers. 

The special relief and nursing of children 
in their homes is another branch of the Guild 
work which deserves special mention. Three 
trained nurses are constantly employed, going 
from house to house, tending the sick, dis- 
tributing nourishing food and needed clothing, 
and bringing ideas of comfort and cleanliness 
into tenement houses. No charitable work 
could have a wider or more necessary object, 
alleviating, as it does, the pain and discomfort 
of those not really ili enough to be sent to a 
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domestic arrangements of this hospital man- 
aged, that the cost of maintenance for each 
child has been reduced as low as 31 cents a 
day, An expenditure certainly rivaling the 
oft-quoted Chinaman with his ten cents worth 
of rice. 

But when the hot weather is over and the 
Floating Hospital is moored in its winter 
quarters for a long rest, and the cold winds 
whistle round the empty Sea Side Hospital, 
the work of the Guild is by no means com- 
pleted. The Free City Hospital for Children, 
which it supports, looks after the health and 
lives of the little ones which were sought out 
during the summer. A special feature here 


hospital. A suffering child is a sad sight 
anyway, and one tossing on an uncomfortable 
bed in a disordered, unventilated room, what 
can be more pitiful ? 

Such a record of mercy as this Guid shows 
is certainly such a one as the angels write. 
Mis. R. B. Potter is the President of the 
Women’s Auxiliary ; Mrs. John G. Lowery, 
Vice-President. Among the members are 
Mrs. J. E. Alexandre, Mrs. G. S. Breese, 
Mrs. H. W. Cannon, Mrs. Brockholst Cut- 
ting, Mrs. F. R. Coudert, Mrs. C. T. Have- 
meyer, Mrs. A. S. Hewitt, Mrs. William 
Jay, Mrs. Charles Watrous and Mrs. Cadwal- 
ader Evans. 


MODELS FOR EVENING GOWNS AND EVENING BODICES, PRETTY HOUSE GOWNS AND A BECOMING TEA GOWN MODEL 
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INEXPENSIVE HOLIDAY GIFTS OF THE NOT- 
WORKED-AT-HOME VARIETY SUITABLE 
FOR WOMEN 


(From $1.25 up to $50.) 


Here are numerous Christmas novelties 
displayed in the shops this year, 


whose only object is to look pretty. 
Vogue does not propose to discuss these, but 
simiply gives, as far as space will allow, a de- 
scription of some of the many useful, dainty 
and decorative articles of moderate price, which 
are now on sale at the best shops. 

Something quite new are the darning bas- 
kets of straw, plaited in wide, flat bands. They 
are drum shaped, with flat covers and handles, 
and are furnished inside with places for darn- 
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ing cottons and scissors. On the outside are 
hand paintings of flowers, and near the top a 
row of openwork in the straw admits a ribbon 
which is run in and out, and ends in a full, 
wide bow. One of the prettiest seen was 
painted with full bunches of white and purple 
lilacs, and the ribbon was pale olive satin. 
The price of these baskets is $3 75 In 
work baskets some pretty novelties are shown 
in low, oblong baskets, lined with yellow, blue 
satin, studded with hand-painted 
Dresden bouquets, and trimmed on the edges 
with bunches of baby ribbon to match the 
linings. Little pin cushions are placed at 
each end, and the effect of the whole is very 
dainty. Any little work of lace and ribbons, 
with thimble, scissors and other implements 
of silver and gold, would add immensely to 
the decorative value of these baskets. Some 
of the new sofa cushions displayed are worth 
mentioning. One is of ivory-white satin, 
trimmed with a lilac silk ruffle, covered by 
one of cream lace. On the white satin are 
paintings of lilac and purple pansies, con- 
nected by ribbons of the same color, forming 
a border around the cushion. Others are of 
different colored satins, similarly trimmed, 
and all hand painted. The price is $7. 


or rose 





Handsome work bags are shown, made of 
chiné velvets, such as golden brown woven 
with pink roses, old rose with pansy patterns, 
and others at prices varying from $5 to $9.50. 
Handkerchief and glove sachets of the same 
material, lined with satin, are to be had from 
$4 to $8. 

Sofa pillows are shown in all sorts of pretty 
shapes and in all sizes. A heart-shaped pillow 
is covered with pink satin, showing a pattern 
of cross stripes in maroon color. A ruffle of 
silk of the latter color, covered with one of 
black lace, makes a pretty trimming. These 
pillows are $5 and come in all colors. Su- 
perb brocades are used often for sofa pillows, 
and are lasting as well as useful holiday re- 
membrances. Pillows of this kind cost from 
$5 up to $8, according to size. 

Useful and most welcome gifts to invalids 
or old ladies are fur foot muffs, costing from 
$4 up to $10; soft white chuddah shawls, 
from $8 upward; white china silk embroid- 
ered shawls, from $3 upward; pretty hand- 


made capes of zephyr wool, with yokes and 
ribbon, and in colors or white, for $1.98 ; 
crochet slippers, with heavy-fleeced soles, for 
$1.29; and hand-made zephyr shawls for 
from $1.75 to $3.50. 

Among pretty things brought out for the 
season are new designs in porcelain-backed 
brushes, combs, hat-brushes, etc., decorated 
in floral patterns in Dresden, delft and other 





ware. They are very pretty and cost as fol- 
lows: brushes are $4; round mirrors, with 
porcelain backs, $5.75 ; combs, with curved 
Dresden handles and backs, $2.75; hat 
brushes, $4; and whisks, $2.50. 

Little Dresden clocks, eight inches in hight, 
are $3.25, when larger the prices are higher, 
but in all cases the works are guaranteed. 
Delft clocks, costing from $1.35 to $2, and 
made to fasten to the wall by ribbons, are 
shield shaped, and very dainty; others, ten 
inches high, and shaped like the old-fashioned 
eight-day clocks that stood in days of yore in 
the stair landings, are to be bought for $5. 
Little Marie Antoinette clocks, in colored 
enamel, decorated with gilded feet, and bust 
on the top, are $5; china 
photograph frames, dec- 
orated with rose buds or 
violets, and large enough 
to hold a photograph of 
cabinet size, are $1. Low, 
round china dishes of 
Carlsbad, with inner dish 
of tin, intended for ferns 
and plants for dinner table, 
are offered just now for 
50 cents. These are four 
inches in diameter, and 
they vary in price up to 
$1.25, for those measuring 
seven inches. 

A piece of cut glass 
makes a charming present, 
and at this time some great 
bargains may be had. Long 
celery dishes, with fan and 
diamond cut- 
tings, sell for 


$3.50. One 
dozen _tumb- 
lers, of the 
same cutting, 


may be had for 
$5, and round 
bonbon dishes, 
with handles, 
are from $1.50 
to $3. They 
come from five 
to eight inches 
in diameter, 
and __ nothing 
can be prettier 
than one of 
these for a 
holiday gift. Flower bowls of brilliant, spark- 
ling glass, olive-green or mauve in color, 
decorated in gold, are charming, and sell for 
from 50 cents up to $2, according to size. 
This same glass comes in the form of trumpet- 
shaped vases, fluted at the top, and decorated 
with gold. They are of different sizes, from 
eight up to twenty inches, and sell for 25 
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cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, 90 cents, up to $3 
each, 

Among fanciful articles, which cannot ex- 
actly pass under the head of jewelry, are rows 
of pearls for the throat, exquisitely pretty and 
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wonderfully well imitated. They come in 
rows of from four to six, the strands held 
together at intervals by oblong clasps of tur- 
quoise or blue enamel, of amethyst or garnets. 
They form a collar to fit the throat, and may 
be bought for from $5.50 up to $17.50. 
Girdles of oxidized silver, studded with 
large garnets, are $15.50. Sterling silver belt 
buckles, gilded and enameled, are to be had 
in many and various patterns. They come in 
scrolls, openwork, pierced or plain, are ob- 
long, diamond shaped or round, and cost from 
$5.50 to $9. The gold is burnt in, it is 
said, and is lasting. Buckles of sterling silver 





cost from $1.75 up to $6, according to orna- 
mentation. The above described buckles are 
mounted on heavy silk belts, and are furnished 
with slides to match the buckles. New de- 
signs in gold stick pins are 
as follows: A fly of pearls, 
$2.50 ; lily-of-the-valley, 
green enameled leaves, 
flowers of pearls, $3.50; 
Roman gold crab with 
diamond, $7 ; turtle set 
with olivines and diamond 
in head, $15; enameled 
pansy, diamond centre, 
$3.50; green enameled 
clover leaf, pearl centre, 


$3.50; and pear! horse- 
shoe, $4.75. 
Many sterling _ silver 


articles for daily use are to 
be had in all the best 
shops, and they are so nu- 
merous that only a small 
portion can be described. 


For the work basket 
are  embroid- 
ery scissors, 


from $1.50 to 
$2.50; curved 
manicure scis- 
sors, from 
$1.75 to $2.- 
5°; shields 
for embroidery 
scissors, 50 
cents 5 tape 
measures, with 
Empire wreath 
decoration, 
$1.75; glove 
menders, $1; 
spool __ stands, 
handsomely 
carved, $2.25 ; 
hem gauges, $1.50; crochet needles, $1 ; _kn't- 
ting balls, with chain and bangles, $8 ; knit- 
ting needles, $1 per pair; silk winders, 50 
cents ; and repoussé thimble cases, $2.75. 
Dressing-table accessories for those who 
still prefer silver are very handsome. Brushes 
cost from $7 to $10; silver-backed combs, 
$3.50; velvet pincushions, in silver heart- 
shaped mountings, from $4 to $6; powder 
boxes, from $10 upward ; powder puffs, silver 
mountings, $1.25; nail polishers, $1.75 ; 
shoe horns, $3; and button hooks, $1.25 
and $2. Many of these sterling silver articles 
show the new Empire wreath design on a 
satin surface, and they can be bought in sets, 
if desired. A silver manicure set, consisting 
of nail polisher, curved scis- 
sors, nail file and cuticle knife, 
in a handsome case, may be 
purchased for $9.50. There 
are cheaper ones, not so hand- 
somely decorated, from $5 to 
$7. Cut-glass _vinagrettes, 
with silver tops, are 85 cents ; 
cut-glass atomizers, with gold- 
plated tops, are $1; silver 


seals are 35 cents, and silver glove buttoner: 
are 50 cents. 

Card cases of seal leather, mounted in sil- 
ver, are $2; in lizard, $3; and in snake, 
$3.25. Pocketbooks of the same are eac! 
$1.50 more than the prices quoted. Ther 
are card cases adorned with exquisite minia 
tures, others with Louis xv. decorations i: 
colored enamels, and for these from $18 t 
$50 are asked. 

The dark red silk umbrellas, so difficult to 
get of late years, have been reproduced. 
They are made on steel frames, very light and 
delicate, are finished with Dresden china han- 
dles, and cost $3.80. Other colors, in sam: 
mountings, are navy blue and London smoke. 

Some charming, low tea tables, with tw 
shelves, have recently appeared. They are in 


white enamel, with scroll-edged tops, and dec- 





orated on the edges or in central medallion 
with Delft paintings of windmills, boats or 
flowers, all, of course, in delft colors. They 
are marked at $6. Delft placques are from 
$1 upto$18. Some pretty scenes, represent- 
ing Dutch interiors or landscapes, painted on 
oblong placques in delft colors, are framed in 
oak, and may be bought for $6 and $8. 

No inexpensive present is more satisfactory 
than a silver or silver-gilt bonbon spoon, 
numbers of which are now soid for such rea- 
sonable prices by our best silversmiths. They 
cost from $1.25 up to $3, and are artistic in 
design and shape. Some of them are in 
openwork or pierced silver, others are enam- 
eled, others satin-finished and plain. 

Oriental candlesticks are charming this 
year, and make pretty Christmas gifts. A 


pretty design shows a small, slender vase of 


blue and white porcelain set in wrought-iron 
leaves ending in three claws, which form the 
feet. The candle socket is also of wrought 
iron. These are 50 cents each. Another 
example, costing $1.50, is ten inches high, 
and shows the same decoration as above. 
Something unusually pretty is a dolphin rest- 
ing on an oak leaf and holding cup in which 
is set the candle 
socket. The price 
is 75 cents ; hight, 
six and a_ half 
inches, 

For $2.25 are 
shown Orientai 
candelabra holding 
three lights, the 
bottle-shaped vase 
in blue or yellow 
Kishin ware, the 
mountings of old 
brass in scroll de- 
signs. Brass flying 
dragons holding candle cup, the whole six 
inches high, may be had for 75 cents. 
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CANDY 
(From 25 cents to $5 per pound.) 


Candy seems to be one of the things that 
people cannot do without. It is a current 
coin in society, and an offering of candy, no 
matter how beautiful the envelope, may be 
always accepted without loss of dignity. The 
most expensive of all candies are the crystal- 
ized rose petals and violets, which cost $5 the 
pound each. These, with silver dragees, 
which are $3 a pound, are generally used to 
sprinkle over a well-filled box, or for other 
decorative purposes. Marron glacé (French 
chestnut glacés) are very much liked, and 
cost $1 a pound. Crystalized cherries and 
marron déguisés are decided delicacies, and are 
from 75 cents to $1 per pound. 
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Umbrellas. 


Heavy Twilled Silk Umbrel- | 
las, with the new Pear- | 4 
shaped, Silver Enamelled Pan. 
Ornamented Handles, | 
$4.75, worth $8.cc. &1dWomenonly 

Silk Taffeta, with Silver | Are most competent to fully appreciate the | 


trimmed Crooks and straight | purity, sweetness, and delicacy of Curicura | 
handles ; Soap, and to discover new uses for it daily. 


. ° ° o | th P 
Also Twilled Silks in vari- In the form of washes, solutions, etc., for 






~ C 
FY 


distressing inflammations. irritations, and 
ous colors, Dresden Handles, weaknesses of the mucous membrane, it has 


proved most grateful. 
CuTIcuRA Soap appeals to the refined and 


$3.25; worth $5.00. 


Silver Trimmed Horn Han- | 


° cultivated everywhere, as the most effective 
—_ Pe ag anaes Cover, | skin purifying and beautifyingsoap, as wellas | 
Stee ods, Silk cases, | purest and sweetest for toilet and bath. 
$1.90. | Sold thréughout the world. British depot: F. New- 


| gery & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London. TTES 
Dave & Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 





James McCreery & Co., 


Twenty-third Street. 


Lyon Silks. 


Rich White Brocades, 
Rich Chene and Brocaded Silks, 
Satin Ground Plaid Silks, 
Pim’s Irish Plaid Poplins. 


Goods just received from Custom- house and 


representing the coming fashions. 





White Satin, 
Moire Veloute. 
Black Brocades. 


Grenadine, Gaze, and Mousseline. 





LYONS VELVETS. 


Sroadwvay A 9th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





Long, Medium and Shortwaists, seid at $1.00, $1.25, 
$1.50 and $2.00, If your dealer does not keep them 
write to 


R. & C., M’f'rs, 361 Broadway, N. Y. 





as a specific for malignant cases 
of Whooping Cough, and 
a remedy for Asthma, Catarrh 
Colds, Diptheria, Croup, Scarlet 
Fever, Hay Fever, Sore Throat, 
and all Diseases of the Air Pas- 
sages 


» HAS NO EQUAL 


: Va resolene is the active 
medicinal agent of Carbolic Acid and the best dis- 
infectant known toscience. The Vaporizing Appa- 
ratus is simple and inexpensive, yet it is the safest 
method for destroying infection. For sale by all 
druggists. Write for pampblet. 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co., 69 Wall St. 
SCHIEFFELIN & Co., New York, Sole Agts 
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UNDOUBTEDLY | 


Packer’s Tar Soap | 


Is the BEST SHASPOOING 


Pure, 


healthful. 


*¢ Packer's Tar Soap is of great value for cleansing the sca'p, and is soothing and healinz 
irritable conditions of the skin.”’—Med. and Surg. Rep. 


mild, and antiseptic—it 
Itching, prevents Baldness, and keeps the hair soft, lustrous, and 


AGENT Known 


removes Dandruff, allays 
































































For Holiday Gifis:—Coffee Sets, Tea Sets, Chafing Dishes, Tureens, Nut 
Bowls, Epergnes, Candelabra, Cake Dishes, Toiset Ware, Articles for Gentle- 


men, etc., etc., in Gold and Silver Plate. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


NEW YORK—208 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square 
LONDON—7, Cripplegate Buildings, E C. 


Importer 


and [laker of RICH FURS 
24 E. 23d St, Madison Square, South, W. Y. 


Sealskin Coats and ‘Jackets, 
Persian-Lamb Fackets, 
Sealskin Capes, trimmed with Chinchilla, 
BROAD-TAIL SABLES, AND IMPERIAL ERMINE, 


Collarettes and Marie Antoinette Collars, very ** chic *’ in 
design, of Persian Lamb, Mink, Stone Marten, Hudson Bay 
and Russian Sabies. 

Imported Cloaks and Wraps for Carriage and the Opera. 


COACHMEN’S OUTFITS, CAPES, COLLARS AND GLOVES. 


WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT. 





Skins and Trimmings for Tailors and Makers of Robes et Manteaux. Telephone 656—18th. 


HIGHEST AWARD 
MEDAL AND DIPLOMA 


AT THE 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 
IDEAL myst AL BOXES are the most 


complete, durable, and perfect boxes 
made, produce the most exquisite music, 
and wilt play ANY NUMBER a TUNES. 
We have in stock 21 <iffe 
from $70.00 up. : 
MENT> ARE ALL GUARANTEED. 
Also a complete line of musical b-xes 
of ell styles and sizes, from 40 cts. o 
$1500, and a line of m ‘sica! novelties. 


bend 4-c’ nt stamp for % page illus- 


trated catalogue with list . f tunes 
JACOT & SON, 
30 Union Sq., West, N. Y. City 
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THE ART INTEREST 


AMERICAN APPRECIATION OF ART AS EVIDENCED 
BY THE MANY AND VARIED EXHIBITS OF 
PAINTINGS AND ART OBJECTS HELD 
IN NEW YORK-——-THE TWO 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
THOUSAND HOME FOR AMERICAN WOMEN 
STUDENTS TO BE ESTABLISHED IN PARIS, 
UNDER THE DIRECTORSHIP OF MISS 
MATILDA SMEDLEY 


“ Owered cities please us then, 
And the busy hum of men,”’ 

sang the poet. And truly, if he had 
lived in these modern times, and even in this 
western metropolis, unknown in his day, he 
would nave found so many daily scholarly 
events to please that he would have broadened 
even his enlightened mind. American art 
itself may be still in its primary state, and 
the plays of Shakespeare may be given a 
hundred times in the popular theatres of Ger- 
many for once that they are brought out 
here—as the Germans assert—but a certain 
culture and appreciation of the old world pro- 
ductions and of the best of our own are evi- 
dently abroad in this land. The list of ex- 
hibitions, private views, sales and other dem- 
onstrations in matters aesthetic and literary 
that take place in New York city every month, 
is so varied and extensive that the most catho- 
lic taste and the most unwearied industry 
can alike be gratified. 

Within the last few days, for instance, 
there have been an exhibition of some two 
hundred and fifty engraved portraits of French 
writers from Ansonius of Bordeaux in the 
fourth century, to Voltaire in the eighteenth, 
at the Grolier Club; an exhibition, before 
sale by auction, in the Fifth Avenue Art 
Galleries, of Greek vases from the fifth to the 
third century B. c,, Tanagra figurines, glass 
from Graeco-Roman tombs in Syria, Chinese 
potteries, jade and agate carvings, bottles in 
crystal and amethyst—the Grecian and Syrian 
articles catalogued by Henri de Morgan; a 
collection on view at Tiffany’s, of Russian and 
American equestrian statuettes in bronze and 
ron, from castings made in the Ural Moun- 
tains, to Frederick Remington’s ‘*‘ Bronco 
Buster’’ of the far west; a small exhibition 
of the animal groups in bronze and plaster of 
the sculptor Kemeys; a private view of a new 
library window, The House of Aldus, 
Venice, 1502, by the Tiffany Glass Com- 
pany ; and, in the way of picture collections, 
an exhibition of early Italian and so-called 
Gothic art at the Lotus Club; of modern 
paintings of the Dutch, French, English and 
American schools at the Raynold's Art Gal- 
lery; of flower studies and a butterfly collection 
at the American Art Association ; of forty 
paintings by the French colorist, John Lewis 
Brown, at the Durand-Ruel Galleries ; of an 
interesting collection of water colors, Vene- 
tian pictures and Amenican winter scenes, by 
Walter L. Palmer, at the Avery Gallery, and 
of a new ‘picture of ‘* Waterloo,’’ by the 
Anglo-American artist, R. Caton Woodville, 
at the Schaus Gallery. There is also a new 
art gallery opened on Fifth Avenue, with a 
collection of works ranging from George 
Morland to Charles Jacque. 

The American young woman studying art 
in Paris—who is said to be more than three 
thousand in number—is to be provided with 
a safe and comfortable home, where she may 
have, at the same time, all the attractions of 
a club, and this at a ,very reasonable cost. 
The organization which is to carry out this 
benevolent intent is to be incorporated under 
the laws of this State, with a capital of 
$250,000, and Mr. Chauncey M. Depew 
for President. Its title is to be the Amer- 
ican National Institute, and $140,000 has 
already been subscribed. With $50,000 a 
site that has been selected is to be purchased, 
the building is to be erected for $100,000, 
and the income of the other $100,000 is to 
be devoted to the library and other extras, 
the home for these young women already in 
existence, and which has been run for three 
or four years under the direction of Miss Ma- 
tilda Smedley, being self-supporting. It is 
through the exertions of this lady, on the oc- 
casion of her recent visit to this country, that 
this enlargement of the scheme has been 
brought about. Miss Smedley will be Resi- 
dent Director, with two assistants, and the 


wife of the American Minister to France will 
be President of the Paris Council, which will 
regulate the domestic affairs of the establish- 
ment. 


PARIS 
(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


EXTRAVAGANT JEWELRY-—-THE GOWNS OF A 
RUSSIAN GRAND DUCHESS-——PAINTED RIB- 
BONS FOR BONBON SERVICE ONE OF 
THE COSTLY FADS OF THE 
MOMENT 


Hristmas in Paris is not at all 
what it is in London, Vi- 
enna or St. Petersburg, but 
still it is the occasion of some 
very pretty fétes of a Lucul- 
lian nature, and in a goodly 

number of aristocratic families the Christmas 

tree has become an accepted custom, a fact 
which delights the small children of Gaul. 

Nevertheless, New Year's Day has ever, and 

will always remain the festivity par excellence 

here, and the shops show already how grand 
will this momentuous day be in this year of 
our Lord 1896 that is to be. 

I came purposely back from the depths of 
Picardie, where I was shooting and hunting, 
for the pleasure of myself purchasing the 
presents which I intend to offer to my family 
and my friends. Well, on n’a que l’embarras 
du choix, for the word marvelous is far too 
weak to express the wonders of our 
etalages in the Rue de la Paix and the Boule- 
vards. Jewels are more and more in the as- 
cendant, and, indeed, the devantures of our 
leading jewelers are the most dazzling bits of 
picturesque wealthiness that one can well im- 
agine. Parisiennes still shun opals, and al- 
though there are some sets of these shimmering 
stones mounted with diamonds and rubies, 
which produce a charmingly quaint effect, 
to be seen in the shop windows, yet I hardly 
believe that they will meet with much suc- 
cess. 

Extremely handsome are the new and 
dainty royal thistles, forming tiaras, corsage 
bouquets, or skirt ornaments. They are 
constructed as follows: The leaves and buds 
are studded with emeralds, while the blooms 
are a mass of funnily ruffled, not to say 
shaggy, bristles of brilliants, representing ad- 
mirably the flower so much beloved by Scotch- 
men, and also—let that be no comparison— 
by donkeys. It would be difficult to give an 
idea of the beauty of these scintillating tufts, 
which tremble and move at each breathing 
of their wearer, but alas, they are very, very, 
very expensive—especially when the full set is 
desired—a cluster of three blooms and two 
buds, nestling in delicately shaped emerald, 
sword-like leaves, cost only $500 ! 

I was shown a pature, comprising a garland 
for the hair, a large cluster to be worn on the 
left shoulder, two more clusters for the lower 
part of the corsage, earrings which were two 
little diamond thistles, exactly similar to the 
big ones above mentioned, and finally, a 
lovely branch of leaves, buds, flowers and 
stalks, intended for the right side of the train, 
and which cost the modest sum of $9,500. 
That is nothing, however, for the purse of our 
ever increasing nouveaux-riches, and there- 
fore, I may soon have the oppertunity of see- 
ing these admirable gems adorning the beauty 
of some fair one answering to the Biblical and 
poetical name of Rebecca, Sarah, Agatha or 
Esther. 

Apropos of these good nouveaux-riches, let 
me say here, that the craze for South African 
speculation has reached such a point that even 
our servants are not free from this singularly 
dangerous and risky pastime. ‘There have 
been several examples of butlers, footmen and 
coachmen, in the employ of our aristocracy, 
who have declined to continue in such humil- 
iating positions, giving as their reasons that as 
they had just won a few thousands or more, 
they now preferred to have servants of their 
own, instead of serving others. 

The gown sent off a few days ago to Russia, 
to Grand Duchess Sergius, by one of our 
maitres de la couture, was ideally pretty, and 
as such deserves to be described in the columns 
of Vogue. Made entirely of camelia-pink 
velvet, with a long train; the godets of the 
skirt were, each and severally, embroidered 
with jet and fine pearls. At the bottom of 
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this exquisite skirt was a broad border of black 
marabout tips. The décolletté corsage, of 
pink velvet, was embroidered in the same 
fashion as the godet folds, and surrounded at 
the shoulders by marabout feathers, graduated 
in size, the long ones falling over the bare 
arm, while the shorter tips curled about the 
bust and at the back. Two narrow bands of 
velvet formed epaulettes, and were meant to 
be adorned by wonderful antique diamond and 
ruby clasps. 

A court reception dress ordered also by the 
Grand Duchess was even more to my taste. 
It was of moiré velvct, in a peculiarly evan- 
escent shade of pale lilac, the moirure being 
slightly silvered. The court mantie was also 
of the velvet, bordered by fringes of Persian 
lilac flowers, and was lined throughout with 
silver brocade. On each shoulder arose an 
upstanding aigrette of lilac blooms, and on the 
front of the jupe a cascade of precious lace and 
lilac rippled down to the feet, intermingled 
with great drops of amethyst and sparks of 
brilliants. The finishing touch to this fairy 
princess gown wasa set of diamond butterflies, 
seemingly hovering over the flower which 
graced it. 

There is a new style of sending bon- 
bons for New Year which has made its ap- 
pearance here. It consists in enclosing them 
between the folds of a very fine net made of 
thick corded silk, representing a hammock 
slung on silvered poles, which arise from a 
regular parterre of orchids or violets. The 
diminutive poles are entwined by garlands of 
flowers, and finished by huge bows of light 
colored or white ribbons painted with flowery 
designs, insects, birds, or Louis xvi. berger- 
ades, done by masters of the fan painter’s art. 
Of course they are another big source of ex- 
pense, considerable enough, indeed, to make 
most people hesitate to buv them, but, of 
course, also they constitute one of those pres- 
ents which are so convenient to send to the 
hostess at whose table you have lunched or 
dined often during the past year. 

This custom of sending flowers, bonbons, 
or any other knicknackery of the same kind, 
is every winter becoming more general, in 
Europe at least. It is a pretty acknowlege- 
ment of politenesses received, and I am glad 
to mention here a few new and delicate 
methods of accomplishing it. I was delighted 
with a silver and rock-crystal inkstand, made 
purposely for such an occasion. The body of 
the receptacle for the ink was of crystal, cov- 
ered with an openwork pattern of silver leaves, 
and rested on a deep tray of silver lined with 
crystal, meant to contain the flowers, sent 
as an excuse fur venturing to present the 
lady of the house with a, comparatively speak- 
ing, valuable gift. Attached to the pen tray, 
which arose behind the inkstand, was a pen 
of marvelous workmanship in silver and 
enamels, 

Comtesse de Champdoce. 


CURRENT POLITICAL QUES- 
TIONS 


LORD SALISBURY’S ONEROUS POSITION— 
LIBERAL-UNIONISTS HAVE THE LION'S SHARE 
OF CABINET APPOINTMENTS—THE LIB- 
ERALS ‘*SET OUT IN THE RAIN ’’— 
MR, KEIR HARDIE’S PROPHETIC FIG- 
URES NOT SUBSTANTIATED BY 
ELECTION RETURNS 


Ord Salisbury, addressed the 
National Union of Conser- 
vative and Constitutional 
Associations at Brighton, a 
few weeks ago, in regard 
to the policy of the new 
Government. He said 

— that he could give no ac- 
count of the bills it intended to introduce in 
the next session of Parliament, for the same 
reason that prevented the Mayor of some re- 
bellious city from giving up its keys to Henry 
1v. ‘The Mayor in question was about to 
offer eighteen excellent reasons for not com- 
plying with the King’s demand, but the first 
of them being that there were no keys, the 
King graciously excused him from any enu- 
meration of the other reasons.’’ This was 
Lord Salisbury’s position, for as yet there were 
no bills. 

The new Ministry, except by receiving 





deputations in regard to state aid to voluntary 
or church schools, and promising measures 
for the relief of the great agricultural depres- 
sion, is doing little in the way of showing its 
hand. Lord Salisbury says that much of the 
Government policy must depend upon the 
amount of money at its command, and unti! 
that is known it is impossible to prepare bills. 
He and his party evidently believe that too 
much legislation. was attempted by their pre- 
decesscrs, and think that the average Eng- 
lishman will be glad of a breathing-space. 
Mr. Chamberlain, in the Colonial Office, is, 
however, most active, and is making himself 
very prominent, but as yet he has promised 
more than he has performed, although he 
has induced the Government to grant assist- 
ance for the establishment of a fast line of 
packets between Great Britain and Canada, 
Lord Salisbury is doubtless more occupied as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, just now, than 
as Premier, and it is fortunate that the offices 
are united in his person. And so long as the 
Eastern question continues to be the most im- 
portant question of the hour, and all Europe 
holds its breath lest the slightest unwary 
movement should upset the calculated balance 
of diplomacy, his position will be highly 
onerous. 

When Lord Roseberry resigned his office of 
Prime Minister, on the 24th of last June, it 
was more because the Liberals felt it useless to 
struggle to prolong their stay in power, with a 
majority which had sunk to eight, than be- 
cause one especial vote of censure upon Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman, Minister of War, had 
been carried by an accident. Lord Salisbury, 
as leader of the Opposition, which had de- 
feated the Ministry, was called to office, and 
at once dissolved Parliament, saying then that 
the only policy the new ministry had was a 
policy of di:solution. The result of the gen- 
eral election, as every one knows, was a vic- 
tory for the Conservatives, so sweeping as to 
astonish their most sanguine prophet. Six 
years is the shortest term of power which any- 
one now foretells for them, so they can afford 
to delay in laying a policy before the nation. 
Englishmen laugli at us for the ‘‘ turn-the- 
rascals-out’’ policy which seems to prevail 
here at times, when, matte:s having gone 
wrong, somehow, under the rule of one party, 
we ‘‘ give the other fellow a chance’’ at the 
next election, with a vague idea that we shall 
better ourselves, we hardly know how. Yet 
Lord Salisbury himself acknowledges that 
there is something of the swing of a pendulum 
in this last revulsion of feeling in England. 
The peasants in Spain, if the weather is too 
wet for their crops, occasionally set the images 
of their patron saints out in the rain, that they 
may see how they like it themselves, and the 
liberal party has been set out into the rain now 
with much firmness. 

In the general election the Conservative 
Party returned to the House of Commons 
three hundred and thirty-eight members, and 
the Liberal Unionists, who act with them, 
have seventy-two members. As the Liberals 
have only one hundred and fifty-taree mem- 
bers, and their colleagues, the Irish, both 
Parnellites and anti-Parnellites, number 
eighty-one, the Conservatives have a majority 
of one hundred and fifty-three. This is so 
large a majority as to be positively unwieldly, 
and may prove even dangerous from its very 
awkwardness. For first time the Conserva- 
tives and the Liberal Unionists have formed 
so closely an alliance, as to be almost a union, 
but the Liberal-Unionists still show no inten- 
tion of merging their party into the older and 
larger one. Having split off from the Liberals 
at the time of Mr. Gladstone’s espousal of the 
cause of Home Rule for Ireland, they still re- 
tain such liberal principles as make them very 
different from the old-fashioned Tories, many 
of whom can still be found among the Con- 
servatives. Their most prominent men are the 
Duke of Devonshire, and Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, and both are in the new Cabinet, working 
amicably with a conservative Premier. Indeed, 
it is a matter which has caused some friction in 
the Tory councils that Liberal-Unionists form 
so large a proportion of the new ministry. 
They control only one-twentieth of the 
votes, and yet have been given one-fourth of 
the cabinet offices—which simply goes to 
show that there are many efficient men in that 
party. 

We have recently had a visit in this country 
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Every lot of wri Soap is care- | = When to say ‘*No.”? 

fully analyzed, and comparisons are When the clerk tries to get rid of some 
made with analyses of the popular other binding by calling it just as good 
castile and toilet soaps. Ivory Soap Ruth and “oe 
contains less of impurities, less of | Naomi— | 
free — and more real soap than | ||| The DeLONG 

any of them; that is why it can be | 

| | 
used without injury to the rose leaf | | Patent Hook 
skin of the baby, to the sheerest of | | and Eye. | 
Cops right, 1295. by the Proctor & Gamble Co., Cini. Linens or to the daintiest of laces. a % i 
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Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Binding. 
Simply refuse to take it. No bind- 


hump? ing wears or looks as well as the **S. 











. m. & MM.” 
If your dealer will -_ supply you, 
Richard we > ye 
«& DeLong Bros > " aw : in Fi , 
Philadelphia. Send for samples, showing labels and mate- 


rials, to the S. H. & M. Co,., P. O. Box 669, New 
ic iI} York City. 


——— | A PERFECT CORSET 
| Be “ Popufar SGoy.” “ Kites: 





















































| JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. The Pansy 
| cordially invite Personal Inspection of their | Corset Com- 
seasonable Offerings : pany, for 


Those who buy NUBIAN FAST 
BLACK DRESS LINING—and 


over 29 
years at 
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{ Comfortable English Chairs and Settles, Wicker | I I 
: Easy Chairs, in *“*Liberty’’ Velvet and Corduroy, 9 4 
ee Canton Cane Chairs, London Made Writing | Broad way 
2? ) Desks, Draught Screens and Occasional Tables. | 4 
why not * Positively unchangeable ( (of proper "style for Wedding and Heliday Presents). | I; ._ have re- 
will not crock } eu THE DELFT CORNER: ie mp moved to 
° { Historical Blue Plates, Dutch Fireplace Tiles, more com- 
} Tea Sets, Mugs, Jugs, and Candlesticks. P 
5 (of a suitable sort for anniversary gifts) modious 
{ Ae IN THE FABRIC GALLERIES quarters at 
At all Leading Dry Goods Stores, : . R= a7 E } Very notable lines of inexpensive Stuffs for | 
J pan S hd fv y Hangings and Furniture, in the most recent 
Vuk 4 Ae | gings anc 
Look for this on every yard of the Selvage: Le: Clan Just (back ) Eagteh Pashicn. ee 903 Broadway, Cor. 20th St. 
4 Sa@riN THE WALL PAPER DEPARTMENT : New. York. 
} The representative Collection of effective for- 
, eign Paperhangings—at moderate Cost. THE PANSY CORSETCOMPANY 
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The Fabrics, Wall Papers, and Furniture of 
The ** Popular Shop’’ are not to be had elsewhere. 
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. . 4 “Lib ” Fabri w 8. 
The American Beauties 8% | 4% 57,¥- | cimrzrrce "ewan ore 
* | to all Parts of the States. 
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For 1896... 


‘ =o 
Provoke love at first sight and hold it captive 
Bicycling should be pure happiness. It's sure 
to be if you ride a 


Windsor....$85 and $100 
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a _~—C*For Catalogue, 
SIEG & WALPOLE MFO. on tam tee, RHINE ” VioLeTs 
ousey—Chicago, Milwaukee, Portland, (Name Registereti. ) | 






ranc 
Ore., Los Angeles. Cal. 
Address all Currespondence to Kenosha, Wis. 












THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES 


If you want a real Violet 
Perfume, be sure you get 





“No. 4711 Rhine Violets” | | R\semmeemme Next Month | 
It is not a combination of | [le Woman! 
° 9 other scents; but is abso- \ TR ant Malt Extract 
rin lutely true to the flower. Warmin 
Cut this advertisement | RS Healthful 
out and show it to your | &% It’s Cheering 


Bicycle Sho 
“PITS ANDPEELS LIKE A GLOVE” 
Seamless dt sides. Flexible corr 

gated soles Pritt Lace Fasteners. Men’ 

—Ladies’—all sizes— all widths. Black 

re y Tan $3.50. Sold by all Shoe ; 

and Sporting is dealers This Trade-Mark om tleet 
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from Mr. Keir Hardie, the leader of the In- 
dependent Labor Party in England, and it 1s 
interesting .to note the effect that this party 
(which dates its existence only from 1892) 
had upon the election. While it controlled 
seventeen seats in the last Parliament, it has 
none in this, and Mr. Hardie himself was de- 
feated. Still its power and influence were 
greatly felt in the election, for it brought no 
fewer than thirty candidates into the field, 
and these thirty men received votes which 
would otherwise have been cast for one of the 
candidates of the old parties. It is probable 
that in every case the men who voted for the 
Independent Labor candidate would have 
voted for a Liberal if the third man had not 
been brought forward, and consequently the 
rise in importance of this new party was one 
of the causes which made the defeat of the 
Liberals so overwhelming. Mr. Hardie, in an 
article which appeared in one of the reviews 
last winter, stated that two-thirds of the votes 
gained by members of his party would be 
taken from the Liberals. He claimed then 
that they would control twenty-five per cent. 
of the whole vote taken at the next election, 
which figures do not seem to have been borne 
out by the results. The principles of this 
party are such that it feels very little, if any, 
more sympathy with the Liberal party than 
with the Conservative. 

The Liberals, it says, are merely dealing 
with the surface in their projects, and would 
be as strongly averse to some of the planks in 
its own platform as any Conservative of them 
all. So the members of Mr. Hardie’s party 
desire to form an independent body of men, 
who shall stand apart from either of the great 
parties and shall vote with either when it, for 
the time being, furthers their interests. This 
was Mr. Parnell’s plan for the Irish party. 
Independent Labor men are ‘‘in favor of 
every proposal for extending political rights,”’ 
and on this ground might often find bills in- 
troduced by the Liberals which they would 
desire to help, but some of their principles 
would be extremely distasteful to the wealthy 
landowners, who form a large proportion of 
both of the old parties. Collective owner- 
ship and control of the means of production, 
distribution and exchange, are some of the 
theories likely to be fiercely opposed, and 
another one is the taxation to extinction of 
unearned incomes for the benefit of the sick 
and aged poor. 

Much of what Mr. Hardie would consider 
‘¢ scratching the surface’’ will probably be 
attempted by the present government, as it is 
thought many social reforms will be under- 
taken and doubtless carried through with 
some degree of success. 


MORNING-ROOM GOSSIP 


THE CARE OF TULLE GOWNS—A YOUNG GIRL’S 
INGENIOUS DEVICE FOR PRESERVING THE 
FRESHNESS OF THESE DAINTY COS- 
TUMES—POPULARITY OF A CHAF- 
ING-DISH COUNTER AT ASALE 
FOR CHARITY'S SAKE 


BJUlle gowns are carrying off 
the ‘honors of the ball- 
room this winter, and 
surely nothing is as capti- 
vating for dancing frocks, 
but ,it must be crisp and 
fresh in order to achieve 
this result. With intelligent care the fresh- 
ness can be preserved for an astonishing length 
of time, for there is, indeed, more in taking 
proper care of one’s clothes than in the actual 
wearing of them. What to do with tulle 
skirts when not in use is a perplexing ques- 
tion, particularly if one’s accommodations are 
more or less limited. To lay them in atrunk, 
however generous its proportions, means to 
preserve the freshness of one side, to the sac- 
rifice of the other ; to hang them in a closet 
quarantined to. their use is a privilege not 
afforded to the majority. 

The following scheme suggested itself to a 
young woman who has several of these diaph- 
onous frocks in her wardrobe, and whose 
accommodations for their protection are in- 
adequate. She had one closet with a high 
ceiling, and she conceived the idea of utilizing 
the space not used by the shelves and the 
hooks for this purpose. She accordingly had a 
carpenter attach pulleys and ropes to the ceil- 





ing. When her gown was ready to put away 
her maid rolled up the top layer of tulle, as 
one does a veil, to preserve its crispness ; lightly 
pinned a layer of cheese cloth over the whole, 
and then attached it to the rope and pulled it 
up to the top of the ceiling, thus allowing it 
to hang absolutely free from any interference, 
and much above the heads of any who en- 
tered the closet. This utilized the space that 
is usually wasted, and at the same time afforded 
a fitting resting place for the delicate mehan- 
ism of these dreamy creations. 

All sorts of means are resorted to to raise 
money to support worthy causes, and the 
greater the attraction the greater the receipts. 
The following scheme was recently phenomi- 
nally successful in tempting many to part 
with their large, as well as their small, change, 
not only because the inuer man was tempted, 
but because the sirens in charge of a certain 
department we are about to consider were as 
capable as they were good to look at. 

This was called a Chaffing-dish Counter, 
and was one of several attractions at a sale 
recently held in the beautiful home of 
a society leader, An unusually stunning 
young woman, faultlessly gowned, occupied 
the responsible position of cashier, and was in 
reality commander-in-chief of this counter, for 
it was her cleverness which so generously 
swelled the receipts and tempted so many to 
partake of the labors of the fair cooks behind 
the chafing dishes. There were no fixed prices 
asked one to partake of these good things, 
but so charmingly was each asked to pay 
what he considered a fair rate for any 
one of the concoctions, that even the 
older men, who are supposed to be less 
vulnerable than the young ones, parted with 
their bills, well up in the numerals, too, as 
readily as did the callow youth, and felt re- 
paid by the smile and the gracious word before 
even passing beyond the entrance to the 
*¢counter.”” 

This was arranged quite as an ordinary 
lunch counter, and behind it, at regular inter- 
vals, were lovely-looking girls, each presiding 
over a chafing dish containing the concoction 
in which she excelled. So one had their choice 
of rarebit, Scotch woodcock, chicken, terra- 
pin, lobster a la Neuberg, oysters a la poulette, 
etc., etc., and it was indeed an embarras de 
richesse to choose one from so many good 
things. Each young woman was gowned in 
a white linen skirt and jacket, a dainty shirt, 
and the regulation white cap of the Cordon 
Bleu. 

Their smart frocks, be-jeweled fingers and 
charm of manner, together with the dainti- 
ness of the service, delighted their patrons to 
such an extent that as soon as they had quite 
finished testing the contents of one or the 
other of these fairy kitchens, they were 
obliged, however reluctantly, to seek the next 
attraction, to make room for those who were 
waiting to be initiated. I must not fail to 
mention that this petite joire was held two 
evenings, but not during the afternoons, other- 
wise this ** counter’ would have been unap- 
preciated. 


MANNERS TO BE REFORMED 
BY DANCING 


AN EFFORT TO MAKE FASHIONABLE THE 
STATELY MINUET, THE SOLEMN SARA- 
BANDE AND THE SPRIGHTLIER 
PAVANE 


Arisiennes having taken fright at the dis- 

P graceful amount o. slanginess and the 

general lack of decorum engendered by 

the adoption of all manner of sports by 

women, are giving unmistakable signs of re- 

action, and making an attempt to stem the tor- 
rent before it is too late. 

They have selected a peculiarly strange way 
of retracing their steps, and one worthy of the 
powers of invention of the fair daughters of 
Gaul. It is proposed to invoke the aid of 
Terpsichore to restore well-bred manners. The 
imported English and American dances have 
of late years banished all stateliness and grace 
from Parisian drawing-rooms and ballrooms— 
at least that is what the French say—and so 
there is to be this winter a revival of all the 
long forgotten and eminently dignified dances 
of our ancestors. 

The music of to-day is in a great measure 
responsible for the gracelessness of our two- 


step waltzes, our mad quadrilles and polkas ; 
therefore, those who wish to revive the modes 
of yore, are inspiring themselves from the 
stately tunes written long ago by Rameau, 
Luili and their consorts—a series of soft, 
swinging, dulcet harmonies, which were well 
in keeping with the flowered brocades and 
painted satins worn by the ladies and gentle- 
men at the courts of the Louis’s. The minuet, 
the pavane, the sarabande are, or rather, are 
to be, the order of the night, and let us hope 
that the result of so serious a volte-face will 
remedy, for good and all, the angular motions 
which are so distressing in the dances of our 
period, and the peculiarly vexatious attitudes 
adopted by even the best bred men and women, 
and also by the young girls belonging to the 
present generation. 

The costumes will, of course, be influenced 
by this new terpsichorean era, for one cannot 
very well imagine a man in swallowtail coat, 
and a lady in short skirt and balloon sleeves, 
going through the undulating motions of these 
picture dances. 

The minuet is already known to many, 
were it only through the innumerable pictures 
executed by pastelists, now dead but still 
celebrated. The dainty gestures, the graceful 
steps, the sweeping curtseys, are no secret to us, 
but the sarabande and the pavane we do not 
know so much about, although they are well 
worth being studied. The sarabande is what 
one might call an almost religious dance, for 
it is so deliberate, so solemn, and yet so grace- 
fully beautiful ; the cavaliers when they bend 
before their fair partners literally sweep the 
floor with their plumed hats, while the ladies’ 
brocades and laces flutter around them like 
the wings of some bright-hued butterfly about 
to take its flight. The promenade—a sort of 
polonaise—which follows, the couples march- 
ing with imposing demeanor behind one 
another, is, beyond everything else, becomingly 
dainty, although somewhat straightlaced ; but 
one cannot be anything but enchanted by 
something so entirely removed from the hurry 
and scurry seen in our salons when dancing 
is written on the cards of invitation. 

The pavane is sprightlier, more like the 
gavotte, and brings into constant play fans, 
well-managed trains, and again, plumed hats, 
the tout ensemble making up a tableau of un- 
surpassed charm and aristocratic motion. The 
essential qualities of all these dances are sim- 
plicity and grace, for they afford no opportu- 
nity for displays of gymnastics, of hurried 
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athletisism, no force of biceps, no pushing o 


or jolting or elbowing. They are the ver 
essence of easy gliding, and of keeping tim 
to strains of melody, which remind on 
involuntarily of the evanescent odor of son 

rare old perfume, like those we still find i 

the silken sachets made by our great-grand- 
mothers. 

Perhaps this attempt to step back to al 
these vieilleries will have the desired effect, 
and mayhap good manners and courtesy wil! 
be the consequence thereof. It is fully time 
that something of the kind should occur, else 
we shall soon be nothing but a romping, silly 
crowd of ill-bred people, worthy of arousing 
the indignation and pity of the old generation 
which have kept to the tenets of their time. 

Marquise de Sourdy. 

Paris, Dec., 1895. 


He Revolutionary Calendar was de 
signed by Miss Jeannette van Salis- 





bury, at the New York School of 


Applied Design for Women, and is issued 
under the auspices of the New York City 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. It is shield-shaped in form, 
with the stars and stripes in delicate hues, 
making a background on each page for the 
graceful designs. The first page of the calen- 
dar presents the design of a spread eagle, 
clutching in one talon the branch of peace, 
in the other the darts of war. From his beak 
flows a ribbon, bearing the motto, ‘¢ E Pluri- 
bus Unum,”’ while above him floats the cloud 
of glory. (Lamson, Wolffe & Co.) 
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SEEN ON THE STAGE 





THE TRANSIT OF LEO AT DALY'S 


Iss Ada Rehan has necessarily been a 
M familiar name to me for some years. 
I have an indistinct notion of hav- 
ing seen her act once in some play in which 
she sung a very funny song about having 
called to see a Miss Jenny O’ Jones; her 
petticoat was turned into a shawl, and she 
danced. The whole thing was excessively 
humorous ; not to be forgotten. 

If a stranger to civilization of late years 
asked me if I had seen Miss Rehan in the 
Transit of Leo, and what she was like, I 
should reply: ‘*The lady is a very pretty 
blonde, about six or seven and twenty, of 
straight, well-proportioned figure. Her pretti- 
ness is personal rather than featured. A 
charming smile, the daintiest dimples, it has 
ever been my good fortune to see, manner 
extremely gentle, and highly bred, an inspirit- 
ing laugh, and one of the best voices any- 
where on the stage to-day.’’ If further ques- 
tioned, whether she did anything that com- 
pelled a cavil, the answer would be: ‘* Well, 
if she had time to play tennis more, she would 
run less logily ; she over-indulges in * windy 
suspiration,’ and she lacks head repose. Her 
gesture is excellent, but superabundant.”’ 
Thus of her—as awoman, As an actress 
it is impossible to sum up her value 
in the character of Leo, for the impersonation 
is one that offers but limited opportunities to 
a star. In justice, then, the critic who is 
unfamiliar with the wide range of Miss 
Rehan’s acting, must postpone the expression 
of a decided opinion till he has entirely studied 
his subyect, confining himself to her person- 
ation of the young wife in Mr. Daly’s latest 
play. 

Leo is the spoiled niece of rich Mr. and 
Mrs. Placed. They have found for her a poor 
gentleman husband, who asserts himself as 
soon as he is left alone with his bride, the 
very day of the ceremony. The _ conse- 
quences are he is locked out of the bridal 
apartment, and it is two acts before he 
is forgiven. There are several other charac- 
ters, buc they are incidental merely, and what 
they do is—well, episodically incidental. The 
play has plenty of good lines, is mounted 
in nearly faultless taste, and acted with 
that valuable ensemble which a company 
familiar with each other’s methods, and obe- 
dient to the orders of a brilliant stage director, 
alone can reach, 

Mr. George Clark is safe and steady as a 
rock in lawyer Dexter, but where was the ex- 
quisite dressing for which he used to be 
A skimpy-tailed dress coat, ten 
years out of fashion, frock coat out of shape, 
soles of boots unblackened, and a make-up 
that made him look dirty! Has familiarity 
bred carelessness with this long-valued artist ? 
Mr. Gresham was bright and cheery as some- 
body who had nothing |much to do with the 
play, but why that Whitechapel ‘‘yer’’ for 
you, and the generally affectionate leaning 
toward a London cockney accent? Mr. 
Lewis was as. funny a$ circumstances per- 
mitted, and Mr. Power conveyed the rudi- 
ments of a good character sketch. A faultless 
piece of acting was furnished by Mr. W. Samp- 
son as Minerva, a colored servant (why was 
he not Mr.’d in the programme ? he was good 
enough to be Esquired), Mr. Worthing was 
so earnest it seems unkind to find faults, but 
really his hand and feet acting age both nil. 
His voice is good, his delivery—barring over- 
emphasis—pieasing, his face and figure aristo- 
cratic and good ; but what does he do with his 
legs? And he really should make away with 
his trouser maker. From the front of the 
house his nether garments hang so oddly that 
it appears as if nature ‘had forgotten his legs 
altogether, and replaced ventral organs and 
limbs with a pair of !steel rods, that screwed 
into over-big-booted feet. He must forgive 
this very rude writing, but if he could see 
himself, he would thank me. With so much 
of the makings of fn actor about him, and 
the inestimable valu of such training as Mr. 
Daly’s, it’s wicked to lose a chance. Let him 
take fencing and dancing lessons at once, to 
acquire freedom, his + a good valet and strangle 
his tailor. Mr. DjMy’s stage management of 





DISCREPANCY IN PRINT a 


this little crowd of ladies and gentlemen in the 
first act isa convincing proof of his supremacy 
in this respect. Mrs. Gilbert should bless her 
manager ; he has made her an individual in- 
stitution; she is wholly removed from the 
plane.of criticism. 


MUSIC 


MADAME NORDICA IN FAUST 


Carcely have we settled down, after the 
S surprise of the great Tristan perform- 
ance, before we must admire Nordica’s 
new and truly wonderful conception of the 
rdle of Gounod’s Marguerite. Since the 
opening of the season, not one week has passed 
that has not afforded some model perform- 
ance. It seems that the opera season of 
1895-6 will be by far the most brilliant New 
York has ever witnessed. 

By her interpretation of Marguerite Mme. 
Nordica has shown that she is developing, not 
only in the direction of the Wagnerian drama, 
but that her development is an all-around 
one. To begin with her make-up, Mme. 
Nordica dressed like a plain peasant girl, 
very different from Melba’s ladylike attire. 
There was an ineffable charm of simplicity 
about the former’s Marguerite, when she first 
appeared, during the waltz in the third act. 
I knew at once that she must have studied 
Goethe’s Faust and that she would give us 
the great poet’s Gretchen, instead of the tra- 
ditional opera Marguerite. I was not disap- 
pointed. In the garden scene Nordica broke 
completely with tradition. In the jewel song, 
instead of seizing the box and running with it 
to the footlights, she left it on the table, 
and seated herself on the bench before it. 
When Marguerite entreats Faust to leave her, 
Nordica was irresistible in her accents of ten- 
der, passionate pleading. But Faust, in his 
transport of love, is deaf to her fervent en- 
treaties. Then the poor, frightened child 
sinks down before him in a kneeling attitude, 
so eloquent in its mute appeal, that Faust is 
awed into reverence before such divine inno- 
cence. How could Jean de Reszke help 
catching the inspiration and enthusiasm of 
Nordica? He sang and acted this scene as he 
has never done before. The audience felt 
the convincing truth of this scene, and burst 
into frantic applause after the close of 
theact. 

When the curtain rose upon the church- 
scene, Mme. Nordica had another surprise in 
store for her auditors. Her accents of re- 
pentance and passionate pleading for the 
divine mercy went to the very heart of the 
listener. She sang the beautiful prayer—one 
of the mos: inspired strains ever written—with 
such deep emotion and such heartrending 
sorrow that the tears came to my eyes. 
Melba’s icy coldness in this scene has always 
irritated me to such a degree that I have lost 
much of the charm of the musical composi- 
tion; but now I was overwhelmed. The 
final trio, *‘ Anges pures, anges radieux,”’ 
called forth such a storm of enthusiasm that 
the performance was interrupted for some 
time. There can be no doubt now that 
Nordica is one of the greatest singers living, 
a woman of a strong artistic individuality. 

Both the de Reszkes, were the same incom- 
parable Faust and Mephistopheles of former 
years. Nothing new can be said about them. 

M. Maurel, as Valentine, could give no 
pure enjoyment. Histrionically, he was the 
greatest Valentine I have ever seen; but 
vocally he left much to be desired. His 
vuice is almost gone, and this is a very serious 
drawback in a rdle that requires beautiful 
singing to such an extent as the role of 
Valentine. Maurel’s success of the evening 
was the death of Valentine; he here has no 
equal. 

Mlle. Olitzka was a very poor Siebel. She 
is no actress, and her voice is not of unpleas 
ant quality—cannot expand itself —because 
she continually sings in her throat. But let 
us thank the powers above that we were 
spared the excruciating Siebel of Scalchi. 
Mlle. Bauermeister was the same admirable 
Martha as ever. What would we ever do 
without her ? 

The chorus was very good throughout. In 
the kirmess it was full of life. The orches- 
tra played better than it has ever done this 
season under Bearignani ; it played with much 





dash and brilliancy. 
influence of Mancinelli is responsible for this. 
It is much to be regretted that this excellent 
conductor is not with us this year. As the 


season advances, we shall miss him more and | 


more, 


I cannot refrain from making a few re- | 


marks about the absurd setting of the church 
scene. 
ing across the stage represents the altar-rail, 
where is the altar ? 
that procession of acolytes and priests (in im- 


possible garments ) marching across the church, | 


no one knows why or whither? If service 


is about to begin, why do they not stop at the | 
altar (which is not there), and where is the | 


congregation? If there is no service, why do 
they come out at all? Why is the organist 
playing in an empty church, unless he is prac- 
ticing for next Sunday’s service? I have 
never yet been in any church where, instead 


of pews for the congregation, there was but a | 
single kneeling-stool, for the special benefit of | 


one repentant sinner. If Mme. Nordica can 


break with tradition, why cannot the manage- | 


ment make an attempt to remedy patent ab- 
surdities, and represent the church scene with 
some degree of probability ? 

Another observation applies to the presence 
of Mephistopheles in this scene. If he would 
sing his part below the stage, so that the 
sound would rise through an opening, this 
church scene would be among the most im- 
pressive in all operatic literature. But with 
this setting, and his Satanic Majesty, 1n glar- 
ing red, dancing around in all sorts of queer 
attitudes, the effect is little better than that 
produced by a farce. 





In the Music department of Vogue for 26 
December will appear a careful review of 
Calvé in the opera of Navarraise, written 
especially for her by Massenet, as rendered at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 

The charming little opera of Hansel and 
Gretel, Humperdinck’s fairy opera, will be 
given again in New York, at matinées, dur- 
ing Christmas week, at Daly’s Theatre. 


If the very conspicuous railing extend- | 


What is the meaning of | 


I believe the lingering , 


| SEND for IT! 


> An elegant Brochure, 








description of spoon making. 
pei A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY SOUVENIR. 
Cy Send for it. 


New York Salesroom, 
2 Maiden Lane. 
Everything in Solid Silver. 
Full assortment of silver plate 

Hollow Ware, 
Cut Glass, 
Mounted Pocket Books. 


Sterling Silver Inlaid 
Spoons and Forks 


We Guaranteed 25 years, 
Waldorf. FOR SALE BY ALI, JEWELERS, 
The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


| Mention this paper. 


| 
| 
| 


RES 
To Collar 
Wearers 


The Benedict Collar Button 
is the only button good for 
anything. Sold everywhere. 


Made by Enos Richardson & Co., 23 Mailen 
ane, New York. 


Send postal for free Collar Book. 

















To those contemplating going South 


during the Winter we wish to state that 


our importation of woolens suitable for 


a warmer climate has arrived; and we are 


prepared to make outfits for yourselves, 


as well as your boys and girls, at very 


short notice, and at reasonable prices. 





—————— 





.. 


359 FirtTi AVENUE, 


New York. 


illustrating factory views, with 
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‘‘When the Green Comes Back ”’ 





Davis Couamore & Co. 


Limited, 


Broadway and 2Ist St. | 
AND CASINO BLOCK, NEWPORT | 


Our ASSORTMENT OF 





DINNER SETS 


HANDSOME 
PLATES 


PURE CUT 
CRYSTAL 


AND 


RICHLY 
GILDED GLASS 


WILL BE FOUND MUCH LARGER 
AND MORE ATTRACTIVE THAN 
EVER BEFORE. “THE VERY BEST 
AT REASONABLE PRICES, 








Radical Improvements in PIANO-FORTE Con- | 
struction render the 


Masons Hamlin | 
PIANOS | 


MOST BEAUTIFUL INSTRUMENTS | g 


Unquestionably the Most Durable 
Pianos Made 


They do not require nearly as much tuning as any 
other piano made, thus reaucing expense of keeping | 
and inconvenience to a minimum, 


New Styles Just Introduced 


Catalogue mailed en application 
cordially invited. 


Hlason& Hamlin 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Examination 











all thoughts return again to wheels and 
wheeling. You are bothered about 
Curistmas Girts. What better thana 
RAMBLER BICYCLE? 

Catalogue upon application. 

GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
icago. Boston. Washington. New York. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Coventry, Eng. 








Is the Oldest Aceident Com 


| $ purity of its contents. 


| @gift than a pound of Whitman’s Candies 5 





THE LATTER END of a) 
contract is vastly more im- | 


portant than the front end. 


Five dollars saved on a premium is a trifle; five | 


thousand dollars lost by bad security when the claim 
talls due is not a trifle. 

Always try to find out which is likely to live long- 
est, you or the company you insurcin; and there- 


tore whether the company is insuring you or you are | 


insuring the company. 
A thing you can’t get after you have paid for it 
isn’t cheap at half a cent. 


THE TRAVELERS 


Or Hartrorp, Conn, 


y in America, the 
im the Werld, and has never reorcau- 
ized or frozen out any of its claimants. 


Rates as low as will give permanent security of 
receiving the face value of the policy. 

Policies world-wide, and as liberal as consistent 
with the Company's heeping alive te pay claims at all. 


Assets, $17,664,000. Surplus, $2,472,000 
Paid Polley-Holders, $27,000,000. 
$2,161,000 tn 1894. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 


$ 
3 


If one were asked tog 
define super-excellence, 
two words would suffice. 


Whitman's 


Candies. 


A taste will better convince you of @ 
e@their delicate deliciousness than all thee 
@ superlatives in the dictionary. 








@ Whitman on every box is warrant of the $ 
At Christmas, or » 
@at any time, there’s no more acceptable 9 


@ —at your dealer’s, or mailed for $1.00. 


STEPHEN F. WHITIAN & SON, 
Philadelphia. 
00000000006 0000000500000000008 


Fine Stationery, 


Wedding Invitations, At 
Home, Reception and 
Visiting Cards. Engrav- 
ing executed in best man- 
ner. Prices moderate. 
Deliveries punctual. 

Brentano’s Bond Box 
(new) 5 quires, 5 packs, 
Bond Paper, $1.00. 


BRENTANO’S, 
31 UNION SQUARE, 


Sample Book on receipt of 15¢., postpaid. 





Grand Winter Excursion 
TO THE AND ORIENT. 


ITERRANEAN 
BY THE TRENCH MAIL STEAMER 
LA TOURAINE. 


From New York February 4, 1896, to Azores (Faya)), 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers, Biserta (Tunis by rail), Mat- 
ta, the Pirzeus (Athens), Alexandria (Caire by rail), Port 
Said, Jaffa (Jerusa , Beyrouth (Damascus), Smyrna, 

stan ¥ the Straits of Messina, Palermo, 
aples (Rome by rai!), Villefranche, Marseilles, Palma 
(Baleric Islands), Malaga, Tan, > 

Duration of round trip, about two months. 

Price of passage, round trip, $520, fron. $720, and up- 
wai ding to dati or further partic- 
ulars apply to 


A. FORGET, Gen. Agent, 3 Bowling Green, N. Y. City. 
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WE HAVE 


Just 
Received 
A Large Invoice of 


French 
odels 


showing the latest Par- 





tumes and manteaux 
of all descriptions, of 
which 





PATTERN COMPLETE 
25 CENTS. 


PATTERNS 


may be obtained from us. Inquiries or orders by 
mail receive prompt attention, 


THE 


Morse-Broughton Co. 


3 E. 19th St. Bet. B’way & sth Ave. 
New York. 


Send for sample copy of the new ‘‘L’Art de la 
Mode,”’ free, 


No line in the world equals the New York 
Central in the comfort and speed of its trains 
and the beauty and variety of its scenery. 


In the opinion of a prominent English 
expert, the New York Central possesses the 
most perfect system of block signals in the 


| world, 


$3 hours, New York to Buffalo; 9 
hours, New York to Niagara Falls; 24 
hours, New York to Chicago; 21% hours, 
New York to Cincinnati ; 2934 hours, New 
York to St. Louis, via the New York 
Central. 


The most comfortable route to St. Louis 
is the New York Central. 


The best line to Cincinnati is the New 
York Central, through Buffalo and Cleve- 
land. 


The direct line to Niagara Falls is the 
New York Central. 


Traveling by the New York Central, you 
start from the center of the city of New 
York, and reach the center of every impor- 
tant city in the country. 








LATEST SHAPE. 


FrenchCalf Skin 
Hand-Made. 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


A good thing to think about: 





There has been considerable talk by some 
unreliable shoe-dealers about the great ad- 
vance in leather forcing them to raise the 
price of shoes. This sort of thing is rubbish. 
The slight advance in leather (less than one 
per cent.) does not affect the selling price of 
our shoes. The price is the same—$3. 
The quality, fit and style are better than 
ever before. We are doing a straight 
business. We have but one price— 
a price that gives the wearer more 
for his meney than he can get else- 
where in.the world. Our shors are su- 
perior in every respect to any other $3.50 
shoe manufactured, and equal to any $5 
shoe. We guarantee every pair to be just as 
represented, or money refunded. 


KARL’S name on a shoe 
is a GUARANTEE. 


Mention Vogue whej writing tor free 


CATALOGUE, with Rules for 
Self-measurement. 


M. S. KARL, 


84 and 123 Nassau St., 
NEW YORK. 


NO BRANCH $1 RES. 
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FIBRE CHAMOIS 
REDFERN 


Ihere is but one quality of genuine 
and it is endorsed and used by 
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Yes ! 
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